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THE PRINCESS WHO COULD NOT KEEP 
FROM LAUGHING. 

NCE upon a time, long, long 
ago, there was a king named 
Hiidcmar, and he pouestcd a 
I kingdom, not the largest nor 
the richest, but one of the 
most elegant kingdoms Jn all 
(he world ; and the people 
in this kingdom knew exactly 
hew everything should be ar- 
ranged to be at the very height of gentility. 

They could tell precisely how many buttons a 
coat should have: just what shade of color a silk 
lining should be to harmonixe best with a pea-grucn 
velvet gown. They knew on which leg a man 
•houM stand while beoding down over the back 
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of a lady*s chair, and on what side of the plate 
one should place the stones when eating preserved 
plums. 

Besides his elegant; kipg(\9m, King Hildemar had 
also an elegant daughter, ithe Princess Hildegun, 
«'ho was by far the most beautiful princess in all 
the world. 

She had her picture taken once a day, and copies 
of it were sent abroad to every country to give 
the benighted people a chance to see how the 
Princess Hildegun was dressed, how she reposed, 
how she carried her head, and how gracefully she 
managed her train. This was of the utmost im- 
portance, for every girl and every lady of social 
standing or with social aspirations endeavored to 
look, to dress, to behave just like the Princess 
Hildegun. 

But however elegant and however beautiful the 
Princess Hildegun was, yet it seemed doubtful if 
she would ever be married. She was already twenty 
yeais of age, and still she lived in her father*s castle 
and walked in his pleasure gardens. 

Thefe was no lack of suitors, however. Almost 
every king and every prince not already married 
had proposed to her, and wherever she went she 
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was followed by a crowd of worshippers. But she 
could not say yes to anybody's suit, for her papa 
had declared that she must not marry anybody 
whom she could not keep from laughing at; for 
a husband should be treated with respect, he said, 
or married life would not be endurable. And that 
was just her misfortune: she could not help laugh- 
ing at them all. 

There was always something funny about the 
poor kings and princes who came to do their 
wooing. One king wore such a comical old bowl 
of a hat adorned with a plume, which tempted her 
to beg him to lend it to her for a dust-brush. An- 
other one jerked his head thrice every time he 
made a bow. A third was so stupid, when he 
tried to be genteel, that he kissed her hand and, 
lisping, called her Your most Graciously Gracious 

Grace. 

She had been so carefully and property educated 
that she could not think of laughing in their faces, 
but she held up her fan and laughed behind it. 
The ladies in waiting, seeing this, also raised their 
fans, and the courtiers turned around to blow their 
noses. Then the kings and the princes understood 
that all was not well. 
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But now it so happened that a young prince far 
my in The Northemlands came across a portrait 
if the princess in his mamma's, the queen's, room 
vhen she was busy making just such a dress as the 
niDcess wore in tlie picture. The young prince, 
rhose name was Sten, and who was slender as a 
lirch. strong as a bear, and fair as a sheaf of grain. 
ooked awhile at the picture and said, — 

** I want that girl, and nobody else I " 

But the king and the queen shook their heads. 
>uch a fine wife would not suit their Sten, who was 
ised to wandering about in the woods all day long 
lunting wolves, and who never cared about his 
ooks or thought of style and etiquette. Anyway, 
le would only be laughed at and have to come 
tome with shame. It certainly would be best for 
lim not to go courting in that direction. 

But whenever Sten adopted an idea, nobody 
xnild get it out of him. One fine day he rode out 
loro his father's castle with a knapsack filled with 
aodwiches and a purse full of gold coin. 
< He was humming while riding through the for- 
at, and when he cantered out into the open fields, 
K sang aloud,- for he was happy and contented. 
\ad happy he was because he felt so young and 
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so well ; and he was endowed with such glorious 
strength that he imagined him^rlf quite able to 
undertake any kind of achievement. 

He stopped by the side of a little brook to water 
his horse, and in the mean time amused himself 
by throwing up his cap to see how small it looked 
while whirling around high in the air. 

But once he threw it so high that it touched the 
edge o( a great big cloud and hit the nose of the 
old cloud-man himself, who lay on his face on top 
of his gray bolster, peering at Prince Sten. 

** Ah,** said the old cloud-man, and he was not 
slow in catching hold of the cap. And there he 
lay, laughing at the prince, who looked somewhat 
disconcerted, seeing his cap remaining in the air. 

But he soon recovered himself. 

""Give me back my cap, Papa Cloud-man,** he 
said, ** for I am in a hurry; I am going courting.** 

*Oh, is that so? And to whom?** asked the 
cloud4nan. 

* To the Princess Hildegun, the most beautiful 
princess in all the world." 

But then the old cloud-man laughed till hb cloud 
bolster shook, and be himself dropped a part of his 
long beard 
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^'And you think you will get that doll?** he 

laid. 

** Yes; why not? I am a good and honest man. 
Everybody says so/* answered Stcn ; and he stretched 
himscU till he looked toll and magnificent as a 

grenadier. 

"* Yes ; but she does n*t want a man, she does n*t. 
She wants an elegant little dancing-master. You 
had better dress more genteelly and learn how to 
dance* friend Sten»** said the old cloud-man. - Yes, 
yes, perhaps we may meet when I return. Perhaps 
you may take her home on a pillion.** 

And then he threw the cap down so that it fell 
straight onto Sten*s left ear, and he flung a handful 
of heavy raindrops at his head. This was his way 
of giving a little caress. He was so far away and 
could show his friendliness by no other means. 

He nodded gayly to the young prince, for he 
thought that he was a smart and splendid lad. He 
whipped up his wind horses, and in an insUnt away 

he was. 

He had to hurry, for he was afraid he might be 
late at the great thunderstorm that was to start 
three hundred miles from there. 

But Slen put his eap on, and shook the raindrops 
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out of his hair. The cloud-man had given him 
something to think about. 

Perhaps, thought he, it might be as well, after 
all, to dress as fine as possible, so as to make a good 
impression on the princess. And when he arrived 
at King Hildemars magnificent capital, his first 
concern was to go to the court tailor to order the 
most elegant suit of clothes that money could buy. 
Then he stayed at the inn till his costume should 
be ready. 

On the third day it was brought to him. It 
glittered with gold and silk, so that Sten hardly 
dared look at it, and what was up and what was 
down, what was front and what was back, he could 
not make out, on account of all the flounces and 
furbelows. Neither dared he ask any questions of 
the tailor*s boy, who looked so distinguished, and 
who certainly would have spread the news about 
town that Sten was a most stupid fellow, should he 
show his ignorance to him. 

Therefore he let him go and used his own judg- 
ment in dressing. 

His trousers seemed to have a queer cut, and they 
were very tr)*ing to get inta It certainly seemed 
strange that his arms should be left bare, and, most 
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urely. it was irritating not to be able to button the 
icket But, alter all, ex-erything was, no doubt, as 
I should be. and, besides, did he not shine in all 
he colon of both sun and moon ? Then how could 

* 

le be anything but fine and genteel? 

After sUnding a full hour before the mirror, he 
hought it was time to go to the palace. He 
(Trapped himself in his doak and started. 

At the outside palace gate he was received by 
two chamberlains, ready to show him the way ; and 
irheresoever he looked, he saw plumed hats removed, 
k>r all the town and all the court were already 
aware that he was Prince Sten of The Northern- 
lands, who had come to propose to the Princess 

Hildegun. 

Sten's eyes began to ache with all the splendor 
around him. He thought there must be a grand 
festival on foot, for walls and ceilings were radiant 
with the richest ornaments, and all the courtiers 
were dressed as if going to a ball. . 

Their faces might be more handsome, Sten 
thought, and their figures could, have somewhat 
better proportions. 

That was of small importance, however. The 
Biore one listened to the rustling of the silk and 
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the more one stared at the sparkling jewels, the less 
possible it was to think of anything else. 

In the throne hall sat the king and the princess, 
surrounded by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court. 

Sten halted on the threshold, quite confused. 
He was no longer aware of lights and jewels, of 
the glitter of gold and the rustling of silk, of the 
ladies and gentlemen, or even of the king on his 
throne. He* saw nothing but handsome Hildegun 
in her pink dress of airy silk gauze, liberally 
sprinkled with diamonds which shone like dewdropsw 
She was even more beautiful than he had imagined. 
She looked like a slender, delicate flower, not to be 
touched by anything more material than the beams 
of the sun. 

** Come forward, Prince Sten,'* said a gentle 
voice. 

The princess had called him. She was curious 
to see the tall prince in the black cloak, who seemed 
to lack courage to go any further. 

Then he handed his cloak to the chamberlain 
and stepped forward into the great hall. 

But all of a sudden a rustling was heard from 
around the walls. This was produced by the court 
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adies raising and spreading their fans, and by the 
{lentlemen pulling their handkerchiefs out of their 
fleets. And of all the hundred faces which the 
(nince had seep a moment before* now he saw noth- 
ng but two hundred eyes, twinkling at him above 
)strich feathers and waving handkerchiefs. 

One person alone did not hide himself, and that 
ivas the court jester. He climbed up on a chair to 
lee better, and stood looking at Sten through a 
long pair of opera glasses. 

The young prince stopped again and looked 
ifouDcL He felt somewhat queer. But as neither 
the fans nor the handkerchiefs were lowered, he 
marched straight up to the thrones, bowed low to 
die king and still lower to the princess. 

"* Gracious princess,** he began. 

But he was so embarrassed that he could not 
DODtinue. The cold wind from the waving fans 
)lew the words away from his lips. 

* My prince,** said the princess. 

But for her also it seemed to be hard to speak, 
Lod her voke dul not sound so gentle as it did a 
Doment before. 

''Your fame has reached us away back in The 
fforthemUuids,** continued the prince. 



** It must be very cold up there, and therefore you 
cannot stand our hot climate/* exclaimed the court 
jester, with his head on his left shoulder. 

"Hushr* 

The king waved his hand at him. He did not 
like to have his guests treated with impertinence, 
and he would have scolded the jester if he only 
could have taken the handkerchief from his mouth 
without laughing. 

But the court jester would not keep quiet. 

^ It is much too warm for you here; that we can 
see by your bare arms,*' he called to Sten. 

Queer noises were heard behind fans and hand- 
kerchiefs. It sounded as if all the courtiers were 
coughing, or as if they were desperately trying to 
keep from laughing aloud. But then, it was too 
funny for anything to see a prince wearing a jacket 
in place of trousers and the trousers where the jacket 
should have been. 

Sten. however, knew nothing of the absurdity of^ 
his dress. He thought only of the princess, and 
tonged to see her beautiful face again. 

•• Gracious princess,** he said, - deign to receive 
my humble devotion.** 
And he bent his knee at the steps of the throne, 
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as he supposed the custom to be. But then • . • 
Oh« dear! ... As he bent over, the silk broke, 
both over his strong knee and across his broad 
chest. 

This acted as a signal. From both ends of the 
hall, away up to the thrones, all the silk-dressed 
figures doubled up. They squirmed like worms, 
and then groans, coughs, and irresistible laughter 
rose out of all those unwilling throats. 

Sten stood up. He stood there, flaming red and 
with flashing eyes. Then he looked down on his 
naked arms and on his ruined clothes. He began 

« 

to understand that everything was not just as it 
should be, and that it was at him they were 
laughing. . 

Once more he ventured to look at the princess. 
She was leaning against the cushioned back of her 
(^It armchair, and laughing, — laughing so that all 
her little white teeth shone and tears trickled down 
over her rosy cheeks. 

Then Sten turned around and walked away with 
bowed head, pulled his cloak out of the chamber- 
laio*s hands, and covered himself with it up to the 
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being laughed at. He came near crying, and he 
hurried with all his might away from the palace 
and out of the city. He dared not look either to 
the right or to the left, for he imagined that every- 
where everybody was laughing at him. 

He would not go to the inn to get his ordinary 
clothes, for there they would also be sure to laugh 
• at him. The whole town must by this time be 
aware of his fate. 

He did not stop until he reached the forest, and 
there he threw himself down and cried. No more 
could he look anybody in the face, he thought, and 
never again would he see the beautiful princess. 

Suddenly he felt a few cold drops on his neck, 
and when he looked up, he saw a large gray cloud 
just above him. Against the edge of it leaned his 
good old friend, the cloud-man, nodding his head 
at him. 

" What did I tell you ? " he said - You did not 
get the princess.** 

And even the old cloud-man laughed at him. 
Sten hid his head in the grass so as not to 
hear the laughter. 

But the old cloud-man did not laugh long. He 
just lay there, muttering to himself, as any old 
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fellow down on the surface of the earth might have 
done. 

'* Sailing above the city, I heard the whole story/' 
he said. ** Stupid lass I Very stupid lass, that 
princess! She does not know that a splendid lad 
is a splendid lad, even though he is not dressed in 
the latest fashion. You should not care about her, 
my dear boy, and you should see to it that you get 
under shelter somewhere, for if you lie here you 
may get your feet frozen. So march along, or I 
will teach you I" 

And he threw handfuls of heavy raindrops at the 
prince till he was forced to rise and run. But every- 
where he went, the old cloud-man sailed along on 
hb gray bolster and pelted him with water. And 
thus he chased him back to the city again, and to a 
little cabin close to the palace. Sten entered it to 
escape a drenching, and asked a friendly-looking 
oM woman, sitting by the fire, if he might stay over 
night. 

YeSk he was welcome. The old woman made up 
her own bed for him, and slept in the woodshed 
herself. 

As soon as Sten was alone he tore his fine 
ckrtlies in shreds, till he stood in nothing but his 
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coat-of-mail. He wrapped himself in his cloak, 
threw himself on the bed, and fell asleep, forgetting, 
like a tired child, all his sorrows and tribulations. 

His sleep, however, was soon disturbed by a 
dreadful uproar. It lightened and thundered and 
rumbled as if the world was coming to an end; and 
he had to rise to look out through the windows. 

Just then the lightning flashed across the sky, 
sharper than ever, and in the bright light he caught 
sight of the- old cloud-man, sitting there grinning 
in the inky sky. 

''Gome out, come out," cried the cloud-man, 
beckoning to him, ''and I will show you some 
fun. Now we will amuse ourselves with those 
elegant puppets in the palace." 

He lifted his tightened fist and slashed in among 
the clouds. Then it lightened as if the whole 
firmament were afire, and a clap of thunder, loud as 
if coming from a thousand roaring cannons, over- 
powered Sten, and he reeled against the wall. He 
believed that the earth had cracked in two, but, 
looking up, he saw that it was only the palace that 
had been smitten to splinters. All the magnificent 
glass roof had fallen, and the walls were wrecked in 
several places. And the old cloud-man sat above, 
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pouring down lakes of water through the broken 
roof and windows. 

Sten't heart was beating fast with anguish, and 
he ran to the palace. 

The princess I The princess! Was she to per- 
ish in the water or among the falling wreckage? 

He rushed in through one of the large gates, 
s;tlit by the thunderbolt He hurried through cor* 
ndon filled with wreckage. He upset people only 
blf avake and too terrified to answer any questions 
about the whereabouts of the princess. He made 
his way upstairs and downstairs, but she was 
ikokhere to be seen. 

At last he found himself in front of a closed door 
otiuide which a large dog stood whining. This dog 
Ik had seen the previous day lying at the feet of the 
fiincesa, and, hopeful to find her at last, he burst 
i-v door open. 

Yes, there she was. In her white nightdress 
ue stood erect in the middle of her high bed sur> 
r>iaded by draperies. Her eyes were staring with 
iV;ht. for the water had forced its way through the 
arokea windows and was fast filling the room. It 
Weady rippkd gainst the pillows in her bed, arKl 
iW would sordy have drowned had she tried to 
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But as soon as the prince opened the door, 
the water rushed out into the corridor until it 
stood considerably lower in the room. He drew 
his cloak over his face, for he would not have 
the princess recognize him and laugh at him 
again« Then he waded forward among the float- 
ing furniture, took her in his arms, and carried 
her out 

He soon found that the corridor was blocked by 
fallen beamSrand he had to force his way through 
the obstacles as best he might, until he reached a 
door that he was able to open. 

This led into a large room, and when Sten 
glanced around, he recognized the magnificent 
throne-hall. 

But now it looked quite dificrent from what it 
did the day before. The floor was now a lake, 
several feet deep, where chairs and tables were 
floating about, and shouting men and whimpering 
women were splashing about without finding any 
exit Up on the platform where the thrones were 
erected, the water was more shallow, and Sten 
worked his way thither with the princess in his 
arms. 

He placed ker in a window-seat not yet reached 
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by the water; he went in search of a large table, 
and carried one back on his strong shoulders. He 
placed it firmly on the throne platform, and built 
upon it with scats and benches a high scaffolding, 
and on top of all he placed one of the royal gilt 
armchairs. This made a higher throne than any 
king had ever occupied ; it reached almost to the 
broken glass roof. He tore the gold-befringed 
purple drapery from the throne canopy, wrapped 
the shivering princess in it, and carried her to her 
new exalted . throne where the water could not 
possibly reach her. 

And Sten stood behind the armchair, wrapping 
himself still closer in his black cloak, so that she 
might not recognize him. 

The frightened little princess had not yet dared 
to look around, either to the right or to the left ; 
but now« wlien she felt safe again and when the 
thick velvet began to warm her limbs, she let her 
glances play around the room. 

Looking down from her elevated position, she 
grew giddy. Looking up to the black sky. where 
the lightning seemed to her to be nearer than 
before and ready at any moment to crash through 
the part of the glass roof whkh still protected 
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them, she trembled ; but looking at her tall, strong 
rescuer by her side, she felt calm and secure 
again. 

She wondered who he might be, and she thought 
that he must belong to the court, for, in spite of the 
cloak, she could see that he had a fine and noble 
figure. And the belief was firmly rooted in her 
mind that nobody who did not belong to her 
father's court could look grand and noble. 

'' Who are you?" she asked. '* I must know, so 
that my father may reward you." 

**I will not tell you, princess," he said. ~And 
to have had the happiness to save you from peril 
is reward enough.*' 

And finding out nothing by all her questioning, 
she resolved to wait patiently for daylight, when she 
would surely recognize him. 

Daybreak came at last, and she could plainly see 
the figures struggling in the water below. Then 

she uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

« 

What a lot of strange creatures down there! 
They looked more like apes than men, floundering 
about with backs bent and bodies emaciated, attired 
in nightdresses which covered neither arms nor 
legs. 
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~\Vhat wretches are those?** asked Princess 
Hildegun. 

"That is your court, princess/* answered her 
knight behind the chair. 

"* Fiddlesticks 1 ** said the princess. 

Could thb be her grand, magnificent court, — 
these men and women looking like hideous crawl- 
ing creatures ? 

But then she caught sight of a face she knew. 
It was that of the secretary of war, who always 
carried himself so proudly in his uniform, and who 
was the most elegant gentleman in all the city. 
But now there he was with bent and lanky legs 
and with his back humped up like a frightened 
cat*s. He stood balancing himself on a chair, mak- 
ing frantic efforts to keep out of the water. 

''Come, come and pump the water out I Will 
nobody pump the water out ? ** he cried. 

And on top of a table sat a most distinguished 
nobleman, who was always so genteel that he walked 
on tiptoe and wiped his nose with a lace handker- 
chieL But where was now his dark wavy hairi 
and whwe his dignified bearing? His head was 
dean and bare as a ninepin-ball, and it was lopping 
down toward a waist that looked like a part of a 
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beer4)arrel. He sat squeaking, like a mouse, " It 's 
over with me I It 's all over with me I " 

But, look I Who was that, riding on the princess's 
big dog, dangling hither and thither and keeping 
his long, hairy arms tight around the swimming 
animal's neck ? It was impossible to guess. Who 
could be as thin as a board and long-necked like 
a camel, and who could have such coarse, straight 
hair, falling down over his eyes, like a peasant's? 

Now the <Jog reached the platform, and fijjd- 
ing firm ground under his feet, shook himself till 
his rider tumbled off and lay there sprawling, with 
his spider legs and his monkey arms beating the 
air. 

Oh, mercy I It was even the Right Honorable 
Master of Ceremonies himself; and a sorryJooking 
figure he was, in night-clothes and without paint 
and wig and wadding. 

All at once a ringing laugh sounded tlirough the 
hall. The princess had, never before laughed at 
her own subjects, but now she simply could not 
help it. They looked too comical for anything. 
She had never imagined that people could look 
so pitiful and so hideous, just because they did not 
have all their clothes on. 
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But this idea was certainly dreadful, that the 
dothes could make the man and transform him 
90 completely. Perhaps her rescuer was no real 
man. either, if he dropped his cloak. 

Thus meditating, she turned her head toward 
him. But the old cloud-man, lying on his black 
bolster above and looking on at the show, could 

e what she thought. 

And he blew up his cheeks and directed a tre- 
mendous gust of wind toward Prince Sten. And 
hb cloak flew off, and there he stood in his plain 

coat oC HKul. 

The prince felt the blood rushing to his face. 
He was sure that the princess would burst out 
laughing at him again, because he was not property 
dressed in silk or velvet. 

Bttt the princess kept silent and only looked at 

bim* „ 

• You are the handsomest man I ever saw, she 

aaud at last, "for you are handsome and dignified 

even without fine clothes, and never again will I 

laugh at you as I did yesterday. You are the 

handsomest prince and I am the most beautiful 

princess in all the world, and therefore it is fitting 

diat we shoaM marry each other.** 
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Then the prince felt glad, you may well believe. 
He embraced the princess and kissed her. 

And the old cloud-man, looking on from above, 
believed that this was all his contrivance. ' He felt 
so satisfied with himself that he laughed till the 
whole cloud burst. And the sun peeped out 
through the crack ; and all the courtiers looked up 
to see if the storm was passing away. But, in do- 
ing this, they caught sight of Prince Sten and Prin- 
cess Hildegun, and t^cy began to murmur with 
astonishment. 

" Yes, good friends, here we are," said Prince 
Sten, and he smiled at them and waved his hand ; 
** and you may as well congratulate us, for we are 
engaged to be married." 

Just at that moment the great entrance doors 
were noisily opened, broken in from without, and 
the old king entered, followed by a retinue of 
servants. 

He came to look for his daughter, whom he had 
searched for in vain all over the palace ; and when 
he saw her, he felt so glad that he kissed his finger- 
tips to her. But when the surrounding people 
began to whisper to him, and told him that she was 
engaged to be married, then he almost lost his 
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head from pure delight i for he had fully made up 
hU mind that he would never sec his daughter 
happily settled, as she could not help laughing at 
every suitor that came. 

At first he meant to climb up the scaffolding to 
the prince and the princess, but he bethought him- 
self of something wiser to do. He turned around 
and patted a chamberiain on the shoulder. 

" Hurry up I" he said, " and see that your legs 
are moving. Run to the archbishop and fetch him 
here at once. They are going to be married on the 
spot; otherwise she may begin to laugh again, and 
both love and wedding will vanish to nothing." 

The chamberlain ran, and found the archbishop 
in bed, and they hurried back as quickly as they 
could. The archbishop, in mitre and chasuble, had 
to climb up to the top of the elevated throne; and 
thus it happened that Prince Sten and Princess 
Hildegun were married almost half-way betwixt 
heaven and earth. 

But this was only just, thought the old cloud- 
man, for in this way he could be as near to the 
ceremony as was possible; and, after all, was it not 
. he who had taught the princess when to laugh and 
when not to laugh? 
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NK thing there was that 
Gusten thought and pon- 
dered a greiit deal about, 
and that was whether 
goblins ically and truly 
existed or not. 
His papa said Ih-it they were all dead long ago, 
and that now they were lying buried deep down 
under the heavy mountains. They hiid been fright- 
ened to death when people came with picks and 
drills and began to break into their very dwellings 
for ore and precious metals. 

But Lina, the nurse,, talked quite differently. 
She allowed that on a certain summer evening she 
had met a goblin in a forest path, and he had 
thrown red-hot coals after her, which burnt holes 
in her skirt And was it not the greatest piece 
of luck that they did not strike her face or her 
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handi, for in that case she would have been under 
bis spell? 

And then she added that if Gusten did not leave 
her watch alone, the goblins would coine and take 
him. for the goblins have a right to all boys who 
meddle with other people's watches. And hers was 
a Giristmas present from the roan she expected to 
marry. 

Now, it was hard to know which one he had 
better believe. Somehow or other Gusten believed 
them both,— his papa in the daytime when it was 
light, and Lina in the evening when it was dark. 
One evening when his mamma was away, he even 
inugined that he saw a pair of glowing, fiery eyes 
in a dark comer of the room ; and from that day 
he was always a very good boy after sunset, espe- 
cially when he was alone in the room. 

But to stop meddling with watches, that was 
quite another thing, and as hard for Gusten as for 
other little boys, and quite often he came very near 
forgetting himself. 

One evening when papa and mamma were away 
aod Lina had company in the kitchen, he happened 
to find Lira's watch lying on the bureau comer, 
ud it went tik tak. tik tak. 
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There could not be any harm jiut in looking 
at it He pushed a chair up to the bureau, put 
a footstool on top o( it» and then he climbed up 
himself. 

** If I only dared to touch it one little bit«** he 
thought. 

And somehow he suddenly held it in his hand ; 
he opened the case and put a pin in among the 
funny little wheels to see if that would make any 



But something made him turn his head and look 
toward the dark comer of the room. 

Oh t But there were the two glowing eyes again, 
and very much larger and fiercer than he had seen 
them before* 

He was so frightened that he dropped the watch 
and fell backward to the floor. 

just then it seemed as if somebody came and 
pulled him by his hair deeper and deeper down. 
He sank through the floor and through the cellar, 
through sand and dirt and stone, far down into the 
bowels of the earth. And there was the blackes»t 
night in the great depth. 

At last he came to a standstill. It felt as if 
somebody were untying a cloth from arottnd him. 
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and he saw a number of little red, green, and yellow 
lights twinkling and flickering all round about. 

Then above him he heard a coarse voice saying, 
* Here you are 1 Here is the brat t Is he not a 
queer little customer?** 

All at once all the lights were hidden from 
Gusten by many large, hideous faces. Every one of 
them had small, orange-colored, glowing eyes; a 
mouth, cutting right through the cheeks; pointed 
eais» finished off with tufts of hair; a nose like a 
turnip; and the hair standing out in black tufts in 
every direction. It was easy enough to see they 
were goblins. And the old-men goblins had beards 
way down to their knees, but the old-lady goblins 
had little pointed beards, standing straight out from 
their chins. 

They made quite a hubbub as soon as they saw 
him. 

** I want him 1 I want him 1 I want him I " all 

■ 

the lady goblins cried in chorus. 

But then a shrill and loud whistling echoed from 
one mountain wall to another, and all the goblins 
stopped their noise. 

Gusten looked up and saw that he was in a laige 
vaulted chamber in which the seats and the lounges 
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were carved out of the very rock itself, and orna- 
mentcd with emeralds and rubies which seemed to 
be oozing out of the stone in large drops. On the 
further side stood a throne for the king of the gob- 
lins; and this throne was also cut out of the rock, 
but the ornaments were different. Along the back 
and the arm-rests flickered the same kind of many- 
colored lights which Gusten had seen overhead 
and on the walls when first he opened his eyes. 
And now he noticed that each light was a large 
hollow diamond, containing unquenchable, vary 
ing fire. 

On the throne sat the king himself, his head lo.w 
down between his shoulders and his legs crossed 
beneath him. His beard was so long that he wore 
it twice wound around his waist to keep it from 
trailing. ^ 

He it was who had blown a large golden whistle 
which hung from his belt; and in order to make 
the goblins show him greater respect, he beat the 
air with his long sceptre, made out of gold wire and 
looking somewhat like a broom. 

*' What cackling is this, my dear little owls?** he 
said to the lady goblins. *" Do you think you are 
in front of a grab-bag ? Oh, no 1 This is far more 
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important As you all know, it is more than three 
hundred years since the last goblin child was bom 
in my kingdom, and no more will ever be born. 
Therefore, if you do not wish our race to disappear, 
we roust try to multiply in some other way. And 
I have decided to Uke little human children down 
here and see if we cannot make goblins of them. 
And that is not so very easy, I can tell you. For 
this task we must find our naughtiest lady goblin. 
Therefore where is she? Who is our naughtiest 

lady goblin ? " 

- That 's me 1 That 's me ! That 's me 1 " all the 

lady goblins cried in chorus. 

The king waved his golden broom, and told them 
to keep their sweet little frog mouths closed, for he 
wanted to make another speech. 

But his speech did not even begin, for a door 
opened in the rocky wall and in came an old lady 
goblin, looking worse than all the rest. She kept 
her coarse black hair braided in a hundred little 
pigtails, and at the end of each was fastened, by one 
oC his hind legs, a little sprawling lizard, and with 
every motion of her head the lizards dangled into 
her £Me. This decoration was meant to be finer 
than pcarb and diamonds, which were altogether too 
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common here among the wealthy goblins. And as 
this was the goblin queen herself, she must, of course, 
be more elegant than anybody else. 

All the goblins whirled around and bowed to her 
till their turnip noses beat the floor, but she did not 
even lool: at them. She went straight up to the 
king with a large cradle which she carried in her 
arms. She put it down with a thud that echoed 
back and forth between the walls. 

'• Take back the brat I And I will take the new 
one instead," she said, with a glance at Gusten, 
**for this one is the ugliest and most impossible 
wretch I ever laid eyes upon. You cannot educate 

her at all 1 " 

She pulled of! a quilt, and there among the pil* 
lows sat a little girl, so sweet that Gusten wanted 
to run to her and kiss her. She had the most silken 
light curly hair around her pale little cheeks, eyes 
deep and clear, like springs in the forest, and the 
dearest, sweetest little round mouth. 

The goblin queen took hold of her arm and flung 
her out on the stone floor, and there the little girl 
stood shivering from cold with bare legs, and merely 
dressed in a gown of snake-skins, which hung like 
a hump over her tiny shoulders. On her head she 
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wore a hood of braided rat-tails, in which they had 
tried to hide her handsome curls. 

** Is she not disgusting to look upon,** said the 
queen, ** though I have taken a good deal of pains 
to dress her so fine ? " 

** Yes, yes I Just see how little a fine dress will 
do I** growled all the lady goblins, and pointed their 
fingers at the poor little girl And they cried, 
*" Shame upon you I Fie, fie, fie I** 

But the queen walked over to Gusten, took hold 
of his shoulder, and turned him around. 

"* This youngster looks to me as if he might be a 
bit more likely. I shall take him as an experiment," 
she said; and she grabbed him by his neck and 
dragged him along. 

When they passed by the little girl who stood in 
the middle of the floor, she stretched out her arms 
towards Gusten, whfle tears trickled down her 
cheeks. 

''Oh, you sweet, dear little boy,** she cried, 
*help me to get away from the dreadful goblins I *' 

But Gusten had not even time to answer, for 
die goUin queen shoved him down in the cradle, 
pullttl the quilt over his head, and carried him 
into a laige cavern where a huge emerald snake 
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hung from the vault above, shining like a night 
lamp. 

An immense golden bed, with bolsters and 
pillows which looked like inflated giant bullfrogs, 
was standing against one of the walls. On the 
opposite side of the cavern stood a couch with a 
cover made of bogrush and human hair. 

On this couch the queen sat down, took Gusten 
, out of the cradle, and began to undress him. 

^ For one must begin at the beginning," jshe said ; 
and she wound him up in swaddling clothes which 
the clever goblin spiders had woven more than 
three hundred years before when the last goblin 
children were born. 

Then she put him back in the cradle again, put 
her foot on the rocker, and sang, — 

•• Vyss, vyss, vyss, vyss, liulc goblin brat. 
Goblin's your name, and we goblin will call you. 
Light you wilt shun tike a rat or a bat, 
Look tike a toad and be Cslse as a cat 1 
Grow to a goblin and we will insuU you 
Safe on the throne of the goblins — my brat*' 

But poor little Gusten only wept He thought 
of father and mother, whom he never would see any 
more, and sometimes he also thought of the pretty 
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Then ihc rang a little bull mailu uf a large ruby. 

The doors were thrown oi)en, and the goblin bride 
entered, Collowed by a large bridal party. 

The youngest girl in the goblin land had a face 
like a dried apple. She had the smallest kind of 
yvllow mustard-seed eyes, which arc the very hand- 
MMnc»t e3res a goblin can imagine; and her short 
hair was braided in about as many outstanding little 
pigtails as the goblin queen had, but hers were 
firiiUied t>ff with little wriggliiig snakes instead of 
lixards, and the wore a necklace of crawling crabs 
which pinched her skin now and again ; " and that 
frels so nice and stimulating," she said to the queen. 

And the queen took her by the hand and led her 
up to Gusten. And the goblin bride courtcsied so 
findy to her prospective husband and smiled with 
one comer ol her mouth, as the goblins do when 
ihey wish to be very amiable. 

But Gusten sprang up and knocked his coffee- 
cup against the table so that it broke. 

'Get right out of here, you dricd-up old h^l " 
he cried, "or 111 take you by the neck and ccle- 
Uaie my weddiag with you down in the fire-well 
out in ibe garden. You can be quite sure of that, 
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The young thrce-hundrcd*and*twelve-year»-old 
goblin girl turned at first blue in the face from 
fright, for all goblins have a great respect for the 
fire-welK Then she grew green with vexation, and 
waddled out as fast as she could, mounted her large 
riding dog. grabbed his tail, and rode home in a 
great flurr)'. 

All the goblins felt gloomy on account of the 
frustrated wedding, but at the same time they were 
proud of their little crown prince, for they thought 
that he had expressed himself so remarkably well 
when he drove away his would-be bride. 

Most sorry felt the goblin king and the goblin 
queen. They took Gusten aside in a comer, and 
begged him very cordially that, if he did not like 
the bride they had picked out, he would at least 
marry somebody else, for they wished so deariy to 
see little goblin princes and goblin princesses play* 
ing about them. 

But Gusten answered nothing but ** No, no^ no! ** 
and that if they bothered him, he would go alone 
and jump down through the fire^well to the kernel 
of the earth. 

Then the goblin king and the goblin queen 
sat down to cry in a comer, for now they thought 
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suddenly they noticed that the old fellows were 
making faces at Astrid. 

Instantly Gusten sprang up and cut off the hand 
of one and the nose of the other. This was really 
of very small consequence, for a severed part of a 
gobIin*s figure will always grow out again, but to 
Astrid it seemed so disgusting that the blood rushed 
to her head. She raised her hand and boxed 

Gusten*s ear. 
"* There, that *s because you are a barbarian t *' she 

said 

And then she boxed the old goblins* ears also. 
* That's for your impertinence," she cried. 

Then the queen and the old goblins began to 
laugh. 

**Oh, but look at herT' they cried. ''She is 
improving I She is getting goblinizedl See, her 
eyes are getting yellow! and her ears! Just look 
at her cunning little tufts.'* 

But Astrid I She ran and ran through halls 
sgd corridors till she found a mirror. Yes, it 
was only too true. She was beginning to look 
like a goblin herself. There were little tufts of 
hair on her ears, her mouth was larger, and her 
eyes yellowish* 
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Then she went to her own chamber to cry. She 
had certainly mistrusted before that she was slowly 
becoming less good and pure, and now it was begin- 
ning to show in her face. But she would not 
become a goblin. The goblins have no souls, and 
if she stayed with them, she would lose hers and 
never enter a higher life. In order to keep her soul, 
she had to die, and that immediately, either in the 
fire-well or in some other way. 

When Gusten came in, he began to caress her, 
and tried to console her, saying it was not true that 
she had begun to look like a goblin. And she tried 
to show herself happy, as if she believed him, until 
at last he fell asleep as if nothing had happened. 

But in the middle of the night a white figure arose 
from beside him. It was Astrid, who dressed in 
haste, bound up her hair, and covered herself with a 
wide wrapper. 

When she reached the door, she stopped, and 
stood looking at Gusten, who was quietly sleeping. 

When asleep, he looked less hideous than when 
he was awake. 

'* Poor little Gusten, whom the goblins have led 
astray I " 

** Poor little Gusten, who was to wake up in the 

6 
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Then ihc rang a IJllIc bell maJu uf a large ruby. 

The doors were thrown ojK'n, and the goblin bride 
entered, followed by a large bridal party. 

The youngest gtrl in the goblin land had a face 
lilce a dried apple. She had the unallcst kind of 
yirllow tnuslard-sced eyes, which arc the very hnnd- 
wmcst eyes a goblin can imagine; and her short 
hair was braided in about as many outstanding little 
pigtails as the goblin queen had, but hcra were 
finished off with little wriggUiig snakes instead of 
lizarib, uid she wore a necklace of crawling crabs 
which pinched her skin now and again; "and that 
feels so nice and stimulating," she said to the queen. 

And the queen took her by the hand and led her 
up 10 Gluten. And the goblin bride courtcsied so 
finely to her prospective husband and smiled with 
one comer of her mouth, as the goblins do when 
they wish to be very amiable. 

But Gusten sprang up and knocked his coffee- 
cap against the tabic so that it broke. 

'Get right out of here, you dried-up old hag I" 
^ cried, "or 111 take you by the neck and cele- 
brate my wedding with you down in the fire*well 
out in the garden. You cui be quite sure of that, 
■owl" 
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The young thrce-hunclred-ancl«twelve-year»-olcl 
goblin giri turned at first blue in the face from 
fright, for all goblins have a great respect for the 
fire-welK Then she grew green with vexation, and 
waddled out as fast as she could, mounted her large 
riding dog, grabbed his tail, and rode home in a 
great flurry. 

All the goblins felt gloomy on account of the 
frustrated wedding, but at the same time they were 
proud of their little crown prince, for they thought 
that he had expressed himself so remarkably well 
when he drove away his would-be bride. 

Most sorry felt the goblin king and the goblin 
queen. They took Gusten aside in a comer, and 
begged him very cordially that, if he did not like 
the bride they had picked out, he would at least 
marry somebody else, for they wished so deariy to 
see little goblin princes and goblin princesses play- 
ing about them. 

But Gusten answered nothing but ** No, no^ no I ** 
and that if they bothered him, he would go alone 
and jump down through the fire-well to the kernel 
of the earth. 

Then the goblin king and the goblin queen 
sat down to cry in a comer, for now they thought 
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And they sat down to weave ; and they wove all 
night long ; and the owl flew back and forth, fetch- 
ing willow branches. But in the morning their work 
was only half done, and they had to hide it under the 
bed, so that the goblins shpuld not see it 

Nobody noticed during the day that Gusten was 
in any way changed, for goblins are so stupid, and 
they sec rather badly. They were only too delighted 
that Astrid was also becoming a goblin. 

Next night the owl, Astrid, and Gusten continued 
their work, and they were so diligent that in the 
morning they had a strong willow basket done, large 
enough for both to sit in. 

** To-morrow night at twelve o'clock,*' said the 
owl, while helping to shove the basket under the 
bed, **I will come to the fire-wcU with all my 
friends, and then you must be on hand." 

Well, Gusten and Astrid walked about, longing 
for the day to pass. And Gusten drank only the 
milk of the little goat from above, so as not to 
become a goblin again. At last, when evening 
came and all the diamond lamps had been covered 
over so that one might know it was night, they 
took their basket between them and wandered away 
towards the fiie^well. 
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Once they thought they heard a rustling noise 
in the bushes, as if a bird had been startled, but 
when listening, they heard nothing more. 

When they reached their destination, they seated 
themselves in the willow basket, quite near the edge 
of the Arc-well, to wait for the friendly owls. And 
Gusten kissed Astrid with such warmth that every 
trace of goblin looks disappeared from her sweet 
little face. 

Suddenly they heard a rumbling and blustering 
noise. But it did not come from above the chasm, 
where the stars could be seen twinkling in the sky. 
It was from behind them, in the goblin garden, that 
the trampling and rattling and clamoring came. 

There were hundreds of old goblins, male and 
female. They came running from all directions. 
They had been informed of the escape of Gusten 
and Astrid by a little goblin sparrow, who had 
followed and spied upon the fugitives, and whose 
suspicions had been aroused by seeing the owl carry 
the willow branches to the palace. 

Now, when the goblins, who carried diamond lan- 
terns, caught sight of their crown prince and of 
their crown princess both looking like human 
beings again, they turned so wild with anger that, 
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with the king and the queen at their head, they 
grasped hold of the basket and shoved it partly over 
die edge of the well. 

** Will you become goblins again, or not ? '* asked 
the king. 

** No I ** said Gusten. 

** Not '* repeated Astrid. 

Then the goblins flung the basket out in the 
open, yawning abyss, and it sank rapidly down 
towards the seething fire. 

But at that very instant something roared and 
rustled around them; and down swooped all the 
owlSy who had not dared sooner to face the goblins. 
Now they caught hold of the basket with their 
beaks, and upward they rose, nearer and nearer 
the twinkling stars. The night became lighter. 
Now they saw trees and bushes in the world 
again. 

•• Hurry, hurry I " cried Gusten*s great owl. " The 
goblins have climbed up the walls of the well, and 
they are after us.** 

And after having flown a little way above ground, 
they heard a gruesome roaring, and saw dark forms 
appearing behind them. These seemed to be riding 
on btooms and fence-posts. . 
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- Hurry, hurry I " cried the owL " Could we only 
get over the mountain, they would have no power 

over us.** 

But just as they reached the ridge of the moun- 
tain, one of the goblins caught hold of the basket. 
The owls strove and struggled with all their might, 
but the goblin followed. More goblins came up 
and grasped the basket. It shook and careened so 
that Gusten and Astrid almost fainted from fright. 
At last the owls could no longer hold their own. 
They had to let go. The basket upset, and Gusten 
and Astrid were flung out and fell towards the 
ground. 

•* Where am I ? Where am I ? ** said Gusten, and 
sat up in bed. 

He was sitting in his own little white crib, which 
he had had as a child, and his papa and mamma 
stood bending down over him. 

His mother was crying, and yet she looked so 
very, very happy. 

••Praise be to God,** she said, '• that he came to 

life again I ** 

•• Oh, mamma I ** cried Gusten, •• do you know that 
I have been with the goblins ? ** 
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" No, my darling, but you have been very sick. 
Several weeks ago yuu were meddling with Linn's 
watch, and you dro|>|K-d it to the (luor. You fell 
with your chair and stool, and hurt yourself very 
badly against \he hearthstones. Since then you 
have been lying here with brain fever, all these 
dreadful weeks. You never once woke up to look 
at us until now." 

"Well, mamma," said Gusten, "then it was my 
ioul that was down there with the goblins." 

" Yes, yes, |)erha|is so," agreed his mother, and 
his father nodded his hcail. 

" Uut where is Astnd, little Astrid, whom I am 
married to?" asked Gusten, and lie looked uneasily 
around. "The sweet little girl with eyes like dear 
blue springs in the forest, she who saved me from 
being a goblin.*" 

And he told his story, and cried, and asked, 
" Where is Astrid? Where is little Aitlrid i " 

Then his father took his head between his hands 
and kissed him. 

" Do not feel so sorry, my own little lad," he said, 
"tor Astrid you will find some day. If you do but 
search (or a pair of eyes resembling two dear 
springs in the woods, you will surely find her sooner 
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or later, and .ifter finding her you will never need 
to fear the goblins any inure. 

" Once f found a jiair of such clear forest springs 
myself," he added; and smiling, lie looked at Gus- 
ten's mamma, who smilctl at him in return. 

** Well, 1 will be sure to look for my clear blue 
springs," said Gusten. And he lay his tired head 
on the pillow and fell asleep again. 




PETER FIBBER. 

ETER FIBBER is not a very 
Dice name for a boy to be called 
by. But everybody called him 
so, though at first it had been 
only Peter or Petiebc^. as his 
mother liked to call him. As 
InttK nn she lived ho was not 
very bad at fibbing, for she 
whipped him and cried, and cried 
aod whipped him, as soon as she 
heard him twist the truth the 
least little bit And Peter did what he could to 
keep from fibbing, for he did not at all like the 
whippings, And still less to have his mother cry 
over hinL 

Bat his mother died, and his father married 
■gain,— married a happy young girl who was kind 
to Peter, for she had no chiUren of her own and she 
had to have aomebody to fondle and play with. But 
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she spoiled him as thoroughly as it is possible to 
spoil a little boy. 

She laughed at him, and thought he was cute 
when he came home and told how he had killed a 
wolf which wanted to eat him up, or that he had 
saved the miller's boy from drowning; or when he 
carried home a dozeii stolen cookies, which he de- 
clared the cookie lady had given him as a reward 
for stopping a runaway horse that came near upset- 
ting both her and her cookie stand. 

Of course there was not a single true word in 
such stories, and when sometimes his papa found 
out how certain things really had happened, then 
Peter had to renew acquaintance with his cane. 
But as soon as this unpleasantness was over, he 
would go to his step-mother, and they would con- 
sole each other and go into the pantry to eat cherry 
jam. 

But his second mother also died. His father 
went abroad, and left Peter in the care of a neigh* 
bor*s family until he should return. 

In his new home Peter was treated very kindly 
as long as his father sent money for his board. But 
after a while, when neither his father nor any money 
came, then things changed for the worse. Then 
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here were bestowed upon him neither good things 
D cat, nor fine clothes to wear, nor kind caresses. 
^c was fretted at tor everything he did, except for 
ibbing, for his foster parents thought his bombas* 
ic stories only too funny for anything, and they 
lughed at them as long as there was no mischief 
1 it for them. But when such was the case, he got 
whipping hard enough to be felt for a week. 

However, Peter took good care not to get his fos- 
T parents into trouble very often, and so he was 
llowed to fib to his heart's content. 

He told how he had been to the end of the world ; 
e said that he had met the king, and that he and 
IC king had become first-rate friends; and he 
aimed to be so strong that he could easily wrestle 
ith five men at once and throw them. But if one 
' these five men were to stand up before him, he 
ould quietly slink away, and then everybody would 
ugh at him. 

• Well, well,- they said, - Peter Fibber will wag 
Is tongue without fail, but just show your fist and 
t will wag his tail.** 

However, though it was amusing to fib, it hurt 
tter*s feelings a good deal not to be trusted, for 
bile he could lie as smartly as seven men hci 
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could be witty and smart in almost as many other 

ways. 

He had learnt the locksmith's trade, and he could 
make the finest and airiest things in wrought iron. 
He had also worked for an architect, and he would 
have been able to draw the plans and superintend 
the building of the grandest houses, had anybody 
trusted him enough to employ him. And he in- 
vented plenty of little trifling articles, so useful and 
queer that people thought there was witchcraft in 

them. 

But when he showed his inventions, saying that 
it was his own work, then they laughed in his face 
and said, " Oh, you Peter Fibber, do not be silly 
enough to think that you can make us believe that 
a boaster like you could have made such wonderful 

things." 

Then Peter sat down in a corner, quite gloomy. 
He began to see how very foolish he had been in 
going about, boasting and bragging and getting 
things into such a mess that nobody would believe 
him, whether he spoke the truth or not 

One day he went to see the goldsmith in the city 
in order to show him a little brownie figure who 
had a red coral tongue with which one could season 
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one*8 soup if the brownie was filled with salt and if 
cne understood the mechanism. 

Karin» the goldsmith's young daughter, could not 

see enough of the cute little figure with the dear 

little red tongue which moved so lively in its mouth. 

But Father Goldsmith shook his head, and would 

not risk any silver and coral to make a fortune on 

brownie saltcellars, as Peter said he could easily do. 

" No» no,** he said. *' If I should make a lot of 

brownie salters and introduce them into the market, 

surely somebody would come and stop the sale, 

claiming that it was his patent, as they call it No, 

my dear Peter Fibber, you could not have invented 

this yourself; you must have read a description of 

it And there is no use to come to me with such 

business.** 

And Peter took his leave and walked far into the 
woods, where he sat down on a rock, brooding over 
his bad lock. At last he took the little silver 
brownie out of his pocket and twirled its head be- 
tween hit fingers, intending to break its neck, when 
suddenly he was checked by an outcry of dismay. 

Standing before him, be saw litde Karin, who 
had been hiding among the bushes. She had fol- 
lowed him, intending to console hini in case he 
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Should seem to be very, very sorry, for. In spite of 
all that people said about him. she could not help 
thinkmg well of him. at least a little. 

" No. don't you do it I Don't do it I " she said • 
and she stretched out her arm to keep him from' 
breakmg the figure. 

Peter Jooked at her a moment She was the 
fairest girl he had ever seen. She had true sky- 
blue eyes, and the pinkest little round cheeks with 
merry dimples in them. While he had been work- 

Z^^V^u- ''"'f,*''^*'- «K"'^ he had all the time 
been thmkmgof her. and of how she would consider 

tl ^J^V?T> ^""""^ ''"^^ ^"^^ ~"'<» "'ake 
such beautiful things. 

But at her father's house, when he oflFered his 
invention to him. then she had not had a word to 
say m h.s favor. Most likely she did not believe it 
either, that this was his own invention 

thJtT""' 7^^' """ " '^''^ •" '^^^P'"* '^^ trash 
that I could not even make myself ? " he said 

Ji-^^^n^^ Yo" made it yourself. Peter. I 
W«ve you. protested little Karfn. with sparkling 
tears in her eyes; for she pitied poor Peter Fibber 
whom nobody would believe, though surely he did 
not he as much as people said he did. 
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But Peter grew still more suspicious. 

* I am sure you are like the rest of them,* he 
said ; and he threw the little figure far away, so that 
it rolled down clattering among the rocks and 
pebbles. 

Karin ran after it down the slope in such a hurry 
that her iriiite stocking showed outside the green 
border of her skirt Finding the little figure lying 
against a sharp^ged stone, she eagerly picked it 
up. But, frightened, she dropped it again, when 
she noticed it tremble in her hand. 

** It moves, Peter t It moves t " she cried, and 
knelt down in the grass by the silver figure. 

Instantly Peter came, and stooped down by her 
side. Then they saw how the little brownie lay 
there with shivering limbs, and with his red coral 
tongue vibrating back and forth. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourselves to treat 
a poor little fellow in such an outrageous manner," 
it said in a faint but tinkling voice, and it glared 
angrily at Karin and Peter. ** You handle me as if 
I were a common piece of goods soM by the dozen t 
Indeed I I Karcdy know if I have any life left in 
mel" 

Peter, who had more courage than Karin, picked 
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up the little figure and put it in the palm of his 
hand It shook itself* turned its head« and looked 
all around. 

** Well, by great good luck, I did not get much 
hurt,** muttered the brownie. ** But, all the same, I 
have no liking for such somersets.** 

"* Yes, but what does all this mean ? ** asked 
Peter. ** I have, most certainly, made you ; but I 
am sure I did not put in any talking mechanism.** 

The little figure stretched itself, and tried to look 
tall. 

"* No, sir, not that, but a spirit!*' it sakl. ** Are 
you not aware that all of us, both great and small, 
who belong to * the tribe of the first*born * receive a 
soul f Everything into which man puts a new 
thought gets life. But my father, the old china 
man, who stands on the mantel in your room, nod- 
ding his head and wagging his tongue whenever 
you poke him, he has never had a soul, for he is one 
of a dozen. And my chiklren, <— that is, if you 
should make hundreds of silver brownies like me,— 
they will have no life, for theie will be nothing new 
in them.** 

** Well, I declare I ** said Peter, with his mouth 
open. *Thb b strange, indeed.** 
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But Karia did not speak at all. She just put her 
hand in Peter's, and she did not think so much of 
the strangeness of it all, but of how nice it was that, 
after all, Peter had told the truth when he said that 
he had invented the figure, for then he might be 
believed in other ways also. 

•• Say, what are we going to do with him now ? " 
asked Peter, laughing, for he had suddenly become 
gay enough. " Shall we go into the show business ? 
Everybody will want to see a silver brownie which 
can both move and talk/' 

The brownie put out his red tongue and sputtered 
salt, for now he thought Peter was silly. 

•Don't you do anything of the kind,** he said. 
^ It is only accidentally that anybody can see that a 
• iirst4K>m * has a soul. It is only the inventor who 
made him, or somebody with extraordinary fine 
Mnses. like the lassie there, that might discover it. 
But that 's all right, you can still make a lot of 
money on me. Make a few dozen silver brownies, 
like me* and go and sell them. Such splendid little 
fellows will be in demand, you will see, if you only 
go to some other city where you are not so well, or 
perhaps so ill, known.** 

He looked so kind and so fatherly well-meaning, 
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this little brownie, giving his advice. But when 
Peter and Karin began to ask him all manner of 
questions, he answered only, " Hush, hush t** And 
then he said that he would tell them what more 
to do. 

They were to find some garret-room or other 
suitable out-of-the-way place where Peter could 
work without being disturbed. And when any new 
model should be finished, Karin could come and 
listen with her sensitive ear and feel with her deli- 
cate little hands if there were any heart beating and 
any life strong enough to stand the rough hustling 
HI this world. If she should not feel this, it would 
not be worth their while to try to do anything with 
it. But, above all. they must not let anybody know 
about their workshop, for then people would come 
and steal their " first-borns '* and call Peter a brag- 
gart when he would claim them as his own. No, 
Peter was only to work, and to sell his products 
without boasting, and to make them prettier and 
more ingenious day after day until he had earned 
barrels of money. And then, whensoever he should 
be inspired with a really grand idea, then he would 
be able to materialize it and to carry out his thoughts 
without help or hindrance from anybody; and he 
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might defy the world to match his model. Then 
people would be dumb with amazement and nobody 
would dare call him Peter Fibber. 

Peter sprung up from the ground and his eyes 
flashed like stars. 

** Yes, that I will do I " he said. " And you, little 
Karin. the- only one who had the least bit of faith 
in me« you shall never have cause to be ashamed 
of me.** 

Next day Peter and Karin met in the street, and 
then she told him that she knew of a good work- 
shop for him. Her father owned an old and dilapi- 
dated smithy in the outskirts of a farm of his. She 
thought he could easily secure the use of this. 

And Peter went to see the old goldsmith about it. 

Oh, yes, certainly, that old shanty he could use 
and welcome. The old goldsmith was always friendly 
and liberal when it did not cost him any money. 

Two days later Peter had put in new doors and 
mindows in the old smithy, nailed up shelves to hold 
his models, and got tools and materials together. 

And then he commenced to work. The shelves 
were soon peopled with ** the tribe of the first-borns,** 
for when he was not travelling around the country, 
selling copies of them, he <at on his wooden stool in 
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the smithy, thinking out new and ingenious mecha- 
nisms which nobody could understand without first 
being instructed. One piece of art was father to 
another, and in the evening, when everything was 
still and silent, Peter would He there and listen to 
the shelf people, as he called them, amused at their 
quarrels about their respective merits. 

The parents generally stood on their dignity, for 
old folks have most experience, they said. But 
their offspring claimed to be better in every respect, 
for they had all the good points of their parents 
and new ones besides. 

The silver brownie smiled at the younger ones ; 
he sympathized with them. But that was, perhaps, 
because he had no children of his own to compete 
with him. 

One day Peter sat from morning till night, look- 
ing at a little sparrow which had happened to fly in 
through the window. 

He carefully contemplated its shape and all the 
movements it made in flying; and when twilight 
came, he let it out But next morning he sat 
working at something peculiar, consisting of steel 
springs, netting, and thin tubes which he blew 
through and fussed oven And thus he continued 
for several days. 
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. At last there stood on the floor a strange little 
birdlike machine, which had a boat for a body, an 
engine and clock-work within it, a bowsprit for a 
beak« and propellers for legs. On its back it had 
two great wings which could be folded in and out, 
and, as a tail, a large gay fan that also could be 
folded and turned in any direction. 

^ Dear me, what a funny-looking bird I " cried 
Karin, peeping in through the window just as 
Peter was £istening the last feather in the beautiful 
tail. 

Peter jumped up and opened the door. He had 
been longing for her, for she always helped him 
in finding out whether his new products had any 
soul or not, and if they could be made to live and 
amount to something. 

* What b it, Peter? " asked Karin. 

** Thb is our * Bird Lightning ' which is going to 
take us through the air," answered Peter. 

Karin clapped her hands in astonishment, but 
soon she stood quite still, with- a steady gaze and a 
listening mien. It was as if she waited to see the 
bird move its wing^ At last she knelt and laid 
her ear close to it 

^ YeSk Peter, Peter, it has a beating heart, though 
it is quite fsunt,** she exclaimed* 
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And she listened attentively all around the bird. 
She found out where there was life and where there 
was not, in the wood and in the feathers, in the 
cloth and in the cold steel. 

Peter stood by, nodding assent. He understood 
that where she heard or felt no life, something 
was not quite what it should be. As soon as Karin 
was gone, he began to work again. He worked all 
night and all the next day, but when Karin looked 
in through the window again the following after- 
noon, he met her with a proud, beaming face. 

"Just wait," he said ; and he turned a screw, and 
another, and still another. 

A buzzing was heard in the bird, and suddenly 
it started up and fluttered about the room, flying 
against all the walls. But Peter caught it, gave a 
twist to its fine tail, and made it fly in an orderiy 
manner wherever he wanted it to go. 

When it came down again and alighted on the 
floor, it turned its head and gave Peter a strange 
glance; but speak it would not, though both 
Karin and Peter asked it a thousand questions. 

** Now I know the reason why it is silent," said 
Peter, suddenly. "His soul will not entirely wake 
up until it is dressed in a larger body and can freely 
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sweep the sky. up among the clouds, without being 
dci^cndent on anybody u|K)n the earth to wind il 
up.** 

And Peter hit the table with his fist. Now he 
could no longer be satisfied with going aUuit the 
country, hawking his articles as a common huckster. 
Now he would see to it that his inventions wouUi 
get out in the world and bc*come of use. I le would 
go to all the rich |X!ople in the city, and they would 
surely lend him a lot of money so that he could 
build a large flying ship, in which i^ople could sit, 
and ofxirale the mechanism, and fly all around the 
world And all those who should lend him the 
means to build would make a lot of money on their 
investment, but he himself would, of course, make 
the most. And Karin's father would be so dumb- 
founded, because of Peter's smartness, that he 
would drop his s|H!Ctacles from sheer astonishment, 
and then would let him marry Karin. 

A tinkling, teasing little laughter was heard from 
the shelf, and there stood the silver brownie, stretch* 
ing out his long, red coral tongue. 

** My dear Peter Fibber," he said, ** now you are 
rtupid again. You must know that nobody has 
confidence in you yet, however little you may in- 
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dulge in bragging nowadays. You will And out 
that I s|)eak the truth, l^o as you say and you 
will be laughed at, or they will steal your liird 

Lightning." 

•• Silence I " cried Peter, and he jum|K*d up and put 
the silver brownie in a pile of sawdust which buried 
his tongue. There lie could lie and chew and 
sputter to his heart s content ; but Peter would not 
listen to another word. Were he to wait to in* 
troduce his great invention in the wide world 
until his barrel was filled with gold and silver, then 
he would surely be a very old man. 

Next day he packed his Hird Lightning in a large 
box, and set out to visit the richest gentlemen in the 
city, to ask flnancial help from them to build a 
large ilying ship in which |)eoplc might travel in 
any direction. 

Mrst he went to the mayor. 

'*Why, what a splendid little toy I'* the mayor 
said. And his wife and all the children and the 
servant girls had to come in and see how Hird 
Lightning flew around the room; and never in 
their life had they seen anything so cute. 

" I will give you Ave dollars for it, yes, even ten,*' 
said the msiyor; and he blew himself up like a 
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bullfrog, for he thought he had shown himself very 
liberal. * 

But when he was told that this was no toy, but 
that Peter wanted thousands of dollars to make a 
large bird ship for people to sail in, then he looked 
reproachfully at him. 

- My dear Peter,'' he said, " I believe your brag- 
ging is growing worse. Take heed, and do not 
mention your crack-brained ideas to anybody else, 
for if you do, they might lock you up in the insane 
asylum. There are geniuses, so called, who have 
used their mighty brains in vain, working on these 
things. And you imagine that you, the brag- 
gart, are able to understand it I No, hush, hush I 
Keep quiet I Will you take ten dollars ? " 

Peter put his Bird Lightning back in the box 
and walked dejected away, while all the children 
clung to his coat, and cried and begged him to let 
them keep the funny toy. 

The next man he called upon was a wealthy gro- 
cer who every Sunday attended all the three ser- 
vices ; and he said that it was tempting God to try to 
hoist men up to heaven when they were created to 
nalk on the ground. 

Then he went to a tailor, who asked if he had 
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stolen the thing; and to a baker, who laughed at 
him; and to a brewer, who said that it was all tom- 
foolery ; and to a butcher, who with a dark frown 
asked if he were trying to make fun of him. And 
everybody called Peter a braggart and a liar. 

And the further he went, the sadder he felt, poor 

Peter! 

" It would have been better," he sighed, "if for- 
merly I had not lied and boasted so much, for then 
they would have been more ready to believe me 

now." 

Towards evening he came to a little yellow house 
where an old man lived who was known to be very 
clever in a good many ways. He could build 
houses and boats ; he could construct ingenious ma- 
chinery; and in difficult cases his advice was always 
asked by all the genteel folks in the neighborhood, 
yes, even by the king himself, who lived in the near- 
est city. 

If he were rich or not, Peter did not know ; but 
he thought that he might give him some good ad- 
vice, if nothing more. 

Black Hans, as the clever man was called, re- 
ceived Peter graciously, and looked on with evi- 
dent curiosity while Peter unpacked his Bird Light- 
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ning and let it Ay. Out he uttered no exclamations 
ol delight or astonishment. 

It certainly was a good ihccc of work, he said, but 
it had its faults ; still he. Black Hans, might possi- 
bly be able to Improve it. And then he proiHocd 
to Peter that they should become jxirtnerH, and to- 
gether build a large Bird Lightning, And Fctcr 
would not need to mind the money jiart. Black 
Hans, who knew the king, would next day lake the 
box with the model to the palace, and they would 
certainly get all the necessary means from him. 

Peter felt very much like embracing DIack Hans, 
he was so delighted. The box with the bird he 
left with Han^ and on the way home skljijicd and 
pranced in high glee. 

Next morning he returned to the yellow house to 
see if Black Hans had kept hts promise to go to the 
king. Sure enough, he was gone. The windows 
were barricaded, and even the servants had left. 

" Dear met" said Peter to himself, dancing with 
joy. ** Now my Bird Lightning ia with the king 
and now they will soon come with a span of horses 
to fetch me there, so that I may commence working 
oo the large bird ■hipy" 

But be had to wait for the spaa and for DIack 
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Hans also. The days and the weeks and the 
months went by, and no master came back to the 
yellow house, and no message came to Peter from 
the king. Karin was no longer able to cheer him 
up; and the silver brownie stretched himself, as 
best he could, out of his pile of sawdust and cried 
maliciously, — 
*" I told you so ! He stole it I He stole it I " 
One fine day a rumor reached the town that the 
king was building an extraordinary ship which was 
not to sail on the. water but to fly through the air, 
and the man who had invented this wonderful ship 
was nobody else but their own clever Black Hans. 

When Peter heard the rumor, he became so furi- 
ous that he instantly started for the capital without 
even taking a sandwich along. He walked and 
walked until he saw the many houses appearing 

before him. 

On a plain, right outside the city gates, he saw 
something, however, which brought him to a stand- 
still. 

There loomed up before him the huge hull of a 
boat with immense wings, fan^haped tail, and a long 
beak for a bowsprit It resembled his Bird Light- 
ning as one berry another, though it was a thousand 
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times laiger. It did not seem to be quite complete, 
however, (or workingmen were hammering, pound- 
ing, and filing in its interior. 

He walked around to the other side of the ship, 
and there he saw the king and Black Hans talking 
and arguing. Peter did not take the time to con- 
sider anything. Hot and dusty and perspiring as 
he was, he walked straight up to the king. 

" Beg your pardon. Sir King,'* he said. ** But I 
would only tell you that it was not Black Hans but 
I who invented this air ship. His model is my Bird 
Lightning, which he has stolen from me.** 

But then you should have seen the uproar that 
followed. Everybody stopped working, and the king 
asked who this impertinent fellow might be. 

" Oh.- said Black Hans, - it is only Peter Fibber. 
We call him so in our town because he is such an 
awful liar and braggart.** 

**Well, well, that we can easily cure,** said the 
king. But as he wished to be just to everybody, 
high and low, he first ordered two policemen to 
drive with Peter to his honie town and to find out 
whether anybody there believed that Peter had 
made the Kid Lightning. 

When they arrived in town, nobody whom he had 
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shown his model to believed it to be Peter*s work ; 
and they all said that he must have stolen it from 
Black Hans, for those who brag and lie are also 
likely to steal. And then Peter was driven back 
again and locked up in a narrow prison cell with 
stone floor and one single window, very, very small, 
close up to the ceiling. There he could sit and 
reflect upon how stupid he had been. 

In the mean time there was one who was mourn- 
ing for him, and this was little Karin. 

She went to his deserted smithy and sought con- 
solation in telling the shelf people about his sad 
fate. 

But if she were sad, the *• first-borns ** on the shelf 
became furious over the way their dear master had 
been treated 

The little well out of which all kinds of fire stars 
could be pumped spouted green lightning, and said 
that the king had better be careful what he did. 
The earthenware dog who would bite your finger if 
you touched the bone he was eating growled and 
wanted to run to the palace to bite the nose off 
Black Hans. The hairdresser who could run 
around your head and dress your hair for you in a 
jiffy wanted to shave the hair and beanl of all 
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the courtiers and of the king himself. And the 
table knife which could cut the meat on your plate 
all by itself wanted to make mince^neat of every* 
body. 

But the' silver brownie sputtered sawdust, and 
hushed up all the others. 

" No folly, my friends," he said. * We should be 
wise and deliberate, wise and deliberate." 

And he beckoned to Karin. 

"Now listen, and I will tell you what to do," 
he said. ** You should take a basket and put in 
it the dog with the bone, and the well with the 
stars, and the hairdresser, and the table knife, 
and all the rest of the younger ' first-boms,' whom 
Peter has not yet made any copies of, and whose 
mechanism therefore nobody knows. And you 
should go to the king with them, and tell him 
that — that — Come nearer, and let me whisper 
to you, for somebody might be listening at the 
door." 

And he whispered a good many things to her, 
and then Karin had to lift him up on the shelf so 
that he could whisper his orders to the ** first-borns." 

Early next morning Karin was on her way to the 
c^tal with the " first-borns "' in a basket on her 
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arm, and she was iucky enough to meet the king as 
he came riding out through the city gates with all 
his court. 

She went as near to him as she could get and 
courtesied. She did not dare to sixrak. 

But he seemed so stern and cared not to look at 
her, for he was altogether out of sorts. HIack llaiiM 
had been working on the air ship for months, and 
day after day he promised to get it done. Uut 
however much he fussed over it, he could not get 
it to rise from the ground 

When the king had dismounted and was walking 
about, looking at his ship, Karin kept quite close to 
his side wherever he turned, and courtesied. Hut 
he paid no attention to her. At last, when she 
came up for the tenth time, he looked sharply at 
her and scowled. 

** What do you want ? ** he asked. 

She blushed from fright, but courtesied again 
and opened the cover of her basket. 

"* Here are a few artistic puzzles,** she said, 
** which a man left behind him in a workshop belong- 
ing to my father, when he disapiieancd without pay- 
ing his rent We meant to sell them, but nobody 
wants to buy, as they do not understand the mccha- 
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nism in them. But I was told that the king would 
sun:Iy understand it, for he is the wisest man in all 
the land ; and therefore I came to you." 

The king smiled. He was not displeased to be 
called the wisest man in all the land. He told 
Karin that she might get up in the carriage with 
the royal lackeys and come to the palace, where she 
could get something to eat in the kitchen while the 
king looked at the contents of her basket and 
decided whether he wanted to buy anything or 
not. 

You may be sure Karin was satisfied with this 
arrangement And then she had such a very 
genteel drive between the gold-laced lackeys; and 
in the palace she was taken to the room, of the 
Royal Court Cook Lady, and given to eat from the 
very same roasted chicken and the very same 
hucklebeny pie that the king had partaken of. 

But she had to wait for the king's answer until 
very late in the evening. At last a chamberlain 
came and told her that she must stay over night, 
for the king wished to sleep on it before he made 
up his mind to make any purchase. 

The reason for this was that the king thought, if 
he were considered the very wisest man in all the 
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land, that it would be a shame if he could not fine 
out how to make those puzzling trifles perforn 
their tricks. 

It was marked on the dog that he would bite one*2 
finger when one touched his bone, and on the wel 
that it could spout fire stars, and on the hairdressei 
that it knew how to dress one*s hair all by itself, 
and on the knife that it could cut without being 
held. But there must be some hidden mechanism 
whereby one could start their motions, and to find 
this out — that was the point. 

After pondering for three whole hours the king 
was just as wise as before, and after seven hours he 
was so tired that he went to bed. However, he put 
the troublesome things on the little table by his 
bed, and sat up among his pillows, fingering them 
for yet a long while. At last he nodded and fell 
asleep. 

Then, however, the " first-borns " seemed to come 
to life. 

The dog with the bone shook himself and sprang 
up on the king's pillow aiid whispered in his 
ear, — 

** Scratch my nose, and I will bite for ten 
minutes.** 
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The kiog stretched out his hand and bent his 
firat finger, but — he was instantly sound asleep 
again. 

Then the fire-well climbed up the pillow. 

* Blov twice in the tube, and I will spout fire for 
a quarter of an hour." 

The king blew up his cheeks as a church angel, 
but slept on just the same. 

Then the hairdresser rolled up. 

"Twirl me around, twirl me around, and I 
will dress your hair in five minutes," it said. 

The king snapped his thumb and middle finger, 
exactly as if he had a nickel between them and was 
trying to make it spin. 

But before he was through twirling, the table 
knife came skipping up on its one leg, and stretched 
itself out by the king's ear. 

** Stroke my back, and I will be electric like a 
cat," it said, **and I will cut everything that the 
fork gives me." 

And the king stroked and stroked the quilt as if 
' he was caressing a cat 

And all the rest of the little things came up, 
each to tell its own secret, and then returned to the 
table. 
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The king awoke at dawn, and suddenly sat up in 

bed, rubbing his eyes. It seemed to him that he 

had had some very strange dreams. And then it 

all came back to him. He took the dog, and 

scratched its nose. 

Instantly it took on a lifelike expression, and, 

when the king touched his bone, he got his finger 
bitten till he laughed aloud. He blew in the fire- 
well, and it spouted the most beautiful fireworks; 
and he twirled the hairdresser around, and in a 
few minutes his head was more elegant than it had 
ever been before. 

He could not help laughing so that the palace 
walls shook ; and four chamberlains came running 
into the room, one through each door^ to ask if 
anything was the matter. 

•' Yes,** said the king. " I have solved the prob- 
lems. And this evening we shall have a great 
reception, and everybody who wants to may come; 
and then wc shall see if anybody in the whole 
country is as wise as the king.** 

Messages were sent to every comer of the king- 
dom, that all who cared might come to the palace 
and guess, puzzles; and the one who guessed as 
well as the king should sit at the king*s side at the 
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royal table, and would be granted one petition, for 
the king was very fond of clever men. 

In the evening the immense palace hall was 
crowded with people; and in the doorways stood 
the lackeys and the kitchen maids, for they wanted 
to get a glimpse of the fun. 

The king sat on his throne, and had all the puz- 
zles in front of him on a table on which stood two 
chandeliers, so that everybody could get a good 
view of what was to follow. 

** Well, now we begin," said the king. " But first 
everybody must shut their eyes while I set these 
trifles going. Then they will show their tricks, 
and afterward we will >ee if anybody can make 
them do it again.'* 

And the lackeys went all around, and saw to it 
that everybody kept their eyes shut, while the king 
scratched the dog's nose, blew in the well, twirled 
the hairdresser, and stroked the table knife. 

*" All right," said the king. And every one was 
allowed to look at the things, to have their fingers 
bitten, and to get their hair dressed. 

But after a while it was all over. The dog, the 
well, the hairdresser, the knife, and all the other 
things were too tired to perform any longer. 
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** Now wc will see who can put them in motion 
again," said the king. 

And all the guests passed by the table, and all of 
them felt and fingered the things ; but nobody found 
the secret of the mechanism. 

"Well, but where is Black Hans? He should 

know," said the king. 

And then Black Hans had to come forward, 
though he did not just want to. There he stood 
for quite a while, and felt the things, and turned 
them over on all sides. But he had as little success 

as the rest 

Then the king burst out laughing. He was quite 
satisfied, for now everybody could see that nobody 
was as wise as he. 

" Wait," he said, for he wanted to be sure. " Has 
everybody tried their skill ? " 

" Yes, yes, yes," was heard, from all over the hall. 
Even the lackeys and the kitchen maids had tried 
what they could do. Suddenly there u-as heard a 
faint little " No" out of the crowd. 

•• Who 's.that ? " asked the king. 

" Only me," answered little Karin ; and she came 
forward and courtesied again. " He who is sitting 
deep down in your prison has not yet had a chance 
to show what he can da" 
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- Oh. Peter Fibber I " said the king. " That brag- 
gait I Well» I don't care. Bring him up and let 
him try, so that hereafter everybody may know that 
he is nothing but a boaster when he claims to be a 
machinbt and an inventor. And afteru'ard we 
can hang him with so much the better conscience/' 
A message was sent to the prison, and soon 
Peter was brought forward between two turnkeys. 

Quite confused, he looked around the hall ; no- 
body had told him what he was wanted for. But 
among all the strange faces in the crowd, he soon 
caught sight of the joyful and rosy little face of 
Karin, and then he saw the little things, his own 
handiwork, arranged in a row on a table in front of 
the king. Then he understood that his only friend 
in the world, the goldsmith's little daughter, had 
made an attempt to save him. 

** Peter Fibber," said the king, " take a look at 
these pretty little things. You have made them 
also, as well as Bird Lightning, I suppose." 
•• Yes, Sir King I " answered Peter. 
"* Well, i£ you are not the cheekiest I " cried the 
king, and opened his eyes wide. **Sfet them in 
motioii dieiit if you are the inventon" 
-Yc^SirKingl- 
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And Peter set all the things going so that they 
performed a great deal better, indeed, than before. 

The king looked sharply at Black Hans, and 
asked him what he thought of it all. 

** Probably he has seen these things in his 
travels, and now he takes the honor of them to 
himself, just as he tried to do with Bird Lightning," 
answered Black Hans. But he was quite pale and 
looked somewhat frightened. 

** Yes, yes, maybe so," said the king, and nodded. 

But as it is not so very easy in such a case to 
find out the truth in a moment; and as kings have 
to stand by their words, Peter was allowed to eat his 
supper at the king's table by the king's side. 

" Well, have you any petition ready ? " asked the 
king, and moved his chair, as far as he conveniently 
could, away from Peter, for it is not so very pleasant 
for a king to sit at table with a man whom he be- 
lieves to be a liar and a thief. 

" Yes, Sir King,'* answered Peter. •• I merely 
wish to be allowed three days and three nights to 
put your air-ship in order, which Black Hans is 
unable to make fly." 

The king did not consider this request un* 
reasonable. 
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• But if you fail to do it. we will hang you right 
away,** he said. 

This did not scare Peter. But two conditions he 
worfd like to make: first, that he might take little 
. Karin with him in the ship, and then that Black 
Hans might be guarded in the mean time by police 
officers, so that he would not be able to do him 
any mischief. 

-That is only fair." conceded the king, and 
hushed up Black Hans, who tried to interrupt him. 

Next day Peter and Karin went aboaixi the air- 
ship, and Peter began to examine it 

It was made exactly like Bird Lightning; but 
turning the screws, lubricating the machinery, and 
getting up steam did not make it fly. 

All day long Peter did not make the slightest 
attempt to correct any defects, but busied himself 
with polishing brass handles and railings, while 
Karin sat sewing on a flag. The people who had 
gathered to see them work could, by no means, 
understand what they were up to. The king de- 
clared that they were both crazy, and Black Hans. 
who stood on the plain between his two police 
oiScer^ laughed a scornful laugh that could be 
heard for milea. 
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But when darkness came with the night and the 
people had all gone home, then Peter and Karin 
went all over the ship again, and Karin laid her 
ear against the hull and listened. 

•• Hark, Peter, hark I " she cried. '* The ship has 
truly a soul t It has life 1 Hear how its heart beats. 
Listen to its deep breathing 1 *' 

And Peter also heard it. though his ear was less 
sensitive than Karin's. They went everywhere and 
listened for signs of life ; and where nothing could 
be plainly heard, there Peter examined carefully all 
screws and wheels and combinations, and there he 
always found something wrong which he was able 
to correct Before daybreak they lay down to get 
some sleep; but when the people came back in the 
morning, Peter was polishing again, and Karin sat 
hemming a flag. 

When night returned, they continued their work, 
and ever louder and louder they heard the breathing 
. of the hull. 

** Hark I ** whispered * Karin. ** Let us try to wake 
him up! 

** Thou great slumbering spirit,'* she said. ** Canst 
thou feel how we fasten the sinews and tighten the 
muscles in thy body ? '* 
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Below their feet and above their heads they heard 
a rolling and a rumbling as from distant thunder, 
and the sound died iway in a deep and prolonged 
- Yes.- the yes of a slumberer who answers though 
only half-conscious. 

Peter and Karin caught hold of each other, as in 
fright; but as soon as everything was quiet again. 
they clapped their hands with joy. 

They felt sure that they would be able to waken 
the great spirit 

The third day Peter holystoned the deck, and 
Karin walked about, wiping the dust oflF the ropes 
and bulwark. But when they were alone again at 
night, Peter lighted the fire under the boiler. 

Thcre^ was a sighing and a thumping. . The 
wheels in the machinery began to turn; but 
suddenly it all stopped, and the steam hissed in 
vain. 

Thus it had stopped hundreds of times with Black 
Hans, and he could get no further with all his clev- 
emcss. for he had no sensitive ear that could hear 
the pulsations and the breathing in wood and 
metals, and he had no susceptible and creating hand 
that coukl make the spark of life spring from living 
beings to inanimate things. 
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But Karin had such an ear, and Peter had such a 
hand; and soon they found the inert little wheel 
which would not live and move. Peter adjusted 
and filed, hammered and regulated, and suddenly 
it buzzed about and drew all the other wheels along. 
The steam circulated freely, and filled all the 
pipes and tubes in the interior of the birdship. 
And the ship commenced to sway and swing on its 
scaffolding ; and it would have soared in the air, had 
it not been strongly tied, and had Peter not reversed 
the engine. 

Then he and Karin thought they heard a strange 
and indistinct song high above their heads, and, 
looking up, they saw a huge but misty figure, em- 
bracing both the quivering white wings of the ship, 
its chest heaving as if it wished to fill it with all 
the winds of heaven, and its face turned toward the 
star-sprinkled firmament above. 

The singing continued as before. It had no 
words, but they understood it It was the longing 
of the spirit to rise above the earth, to cleave the 
clouds, to race with the winds, and to be free from 
heavy, worldly bonds. 

Then Peter and Karin knew that they had called 
to life one of the greatest spirits that slumber in in- 
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animate things. And they knelt down and folded 
their hands. Tears were falling down their cheeks 
while their lips were smiling, and they felt as sol- 
emn as if they were in church and heard the majes- 
tic music of the organ. 

Next morning the king came earlier than usual 
to the plain* and he laughed quite heartily when he 
saw Peter and Karin hoisting the flags which Karin 
had been making. 

But what was that ? Was it not smoke from the 
funnel, and. a thumping noise from the engine? 

** So you are really going to sail the air to-day, my 
dear Peter Fibber,** said the king. " But you must 
be smart about it; for if you have not started within 
half an hour, you will have to mount the gallows 

instead** 

^ Many thanks,** answered Peter, '' but the gallows 
are not high enough for me.'* 

And then he lowered the gangboard, and asked if 
the king would not have the kindness to accompany 
him. 

The king considered awhile. But at last he told 
himself that a king should not be afraid, and, be- 
skles, was it not impossible that that braggart could 
have performed a miracle with the ship when he 
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had done nothing whatsoever but to polish and 

scour ? 

•• Most certainly I shall go along,** he said, and 
went aboard with all his retinue. But two lackeys 
had to hold on to the gang-board for safety's sake. 

Everybody looked the ship over without discov- 
ering anything peculiar, but suddenly it gave a 
lurch to one side. 

" What is that ? ** exclaimed the king, and caught 
hold of the bulwark. 

*• Now we are going to start,*' said Peter, who was 
unfastening the ropes. 

And the ship careened to the other side. 

*• No, no, no I I want to get down/* cried the king. 

And he began to run as fast as he could to get 
over the gang-plank, and all his court behind him. 

But the people on the plain were cheering and 
clapping their hands at every lurch of the ship ; and 
the two police officers who were guarding Black 
Hans were staring with their mouths wide open, 
and did not see that Black Hans slunk away from 
them. He twisted himself like an eel through the 
crowd, caught up an axe out of a carpenter's tool- 
box, and climbed up the hull of the ship by the help 
of a rope, fastened near one of the wings. 
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Could he but injure the wing, the ship would soon 
topple over» after rising in the air, and Peter Fibber, 
who had done him such mischief, would fall over 
and be killed. 

But just as he raised the axe, he heard the roar- 
ing of many thousand cheering voices and felt him- 
self lifted in the air. 

He yelled, but nobody heard him, for they were 
all shouting their good wishes to Peter, and nobody 
noticed the dark little spot on one side of the mag- 
nificent air-ship which sailed majestically through 
the air, carried by its huge white wings. 

In order to keep a firmer hold. Black Hans must 
at last let go the axe, which fell at the feet of the 
king. 

** What *s that? ** he said, and looked up. 

And then everybody caught sight of Black Itaiii* 

clinging to the rope. The two police officers were 
questioned, and they told how he had run away 
from them, and they had seen him climb up the 
ship to cut its wing, and they had been calling out 
to stop the ascent, but nobody had heard them. 

'*Well, if he is such a scoundrel,*" said the king, 
'then he may hang where he is.** 

But Black Hans did' not stay there long. His 
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hands grew tired. He lost his hold, and fell -fell 
like a lifeless lump — not far from the axe. 

••I guess it was he who was the real liar and 
braggart,** said the king, and kicked the body 
••Bury him like a dog I" 

But Peter and Karin sailed higher and higher 
toward the sky. They saw cities and rivers and 
foreign countries under their feet; and they enjoyed 
their enchanting trip so long that the assembled 
people, who had seen them ascend, became impa- 
tient and began to whisper in the king*s ear that 
Peter had absconded with the ship. 

After some time, however, the magnificent ship 
was seen fast approaching through the clouds and 
gently sinking down on its scaflFolding. Peter laid 
out the gang-plank, and the king went aboard the 
ship. He shook Peter's hand and Karin's. and bade 
them drive to the palace with him in his own 
carriage. 

There they were conducted to the royal dressing- 
rooms, and chamberlains and ladies-in-waiting 
attired them in silk and gold. And when they 
were all ready they were taken to the large royal 
council hall, where the king sat on his throne await- 
ing them. 
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•• Step forward/' he said to Peter. " It was not 
you who was the arch liar and braggart, for you 
have shown that you can do what you say you can. 
But if you no longer deserve the name of Peter 
Fibbert then you shall no longer bear it. I will 
give you another. You have conquered a kingdom 
for yourself; but where there is a kingdom, there 
should also be a king. Therefore I dub you a king t 
Airius, king of the air.*' 

Peter knelt down. The king hit him with the 
flat of his sword thrice on his shoulder, and thus 
he became a real king. Yes, they had even got a 
crown ready for him. And when they had put it 
on his head they came with another one for little 
Karin ; for was not she to be his queen ? And as 
there was nothing to wait for, the wedding was 
celebrated that very same evening. And this was 
such an extraordinarily elegant wedding that you 
may never hope to see one like it. 

"* But now you should also have a palace to live 
in. King Airius,*' said the old king. And he gave 
him the air-ship as a present, for it seemed so 
suitable a residence for the king of the air. ** You 
may give me one like it when you are as well o£F 
as I am,** he added. 
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•• Be it so," said Peter, and shook his hand ; for 
now he could treat him as an equal, as they were 
both kings and cousins. 

The time was not very long, either, before King 
Airius kept his promise, for, after travelling a couple 
of years in his flying palace, and teaching all the 
nations on the earth to build air-ships, he had made 
so much money that no king in the world was richer 
than he. 

But if he rejoiced over what he had won, he 
exulted so much more over something he had lost, 
and that was his own bad name, Peter Fibber. 

Nobody remembered that any more, for it did not 
fit him any longer. 




ANDERS' NEW CAP. 

NCE upon a time there was a 
little boy, called Anders, who 
had a new cap. And a prettier 
cap you never could see, for 
mother herself had knit it ; and 
nobody could make anything 
quite as nice as mother could. 
And it was altogether red, ex- 
cept a small part in the middle which was green, for 
the red yam had given out; and the tassel was 
blue* 

His brothers and sisters walked about squinting 
at him, and their faces grew long with envy. But 
Anders cared nothing about that. He put his 
hands in his trouser-pockets and went out for a 
walk, for he did by no means begrudge anybody's 
seeing how fine he was. 

The first person he met was a. farm-hand walking 
alongside a load of peat and smacking at his horse. 
He made a bow so deep that his back came near 
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breaking, and he was dumbfounded, I can tell 
you, when he saw it was nobody but Anders. 

*• Dear me/* he said, •• if I did not think it was 
the gracious little count himself." And then he 
invited Anders to ride on the peat load. 

But when one has a fine red cap with a blue 
tassel, one is too fine to ride on peat loads, and 
Anders trotted proudly by. 

At the turn of the road he ran up against the 
tanner's boy, Lars. He was such a big boy that he 
wore high boots .and carried a jack-knife. He 
gaped and gazed at the cap, and could not keep 
from fingering the blue tassel. 

•• Let 's swap caps," he said, " and I will give you 
my jack-knife to boot." 

Now, this knife was a splendid one, though half 
the blade was gone, and the handle was a little 
cracked; and Anders knew that one is almost a 
man as soon as one has a jack-knife. But still it 
did not come up to the new cap which mother had 

made. 
"* Oh no, I ain't as stupid as all that, I ain't I '* 
And then he said good-by to Lara with a nod ; 
but Lars only made faces at him, for he had not had 
much of an education, poor boy, and, besides, he was 
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very much put out because he could not cheat 

Andere out of his cap which mother had made- 
Soon after this, Anders met a very old, old woman 

who courtesied till her skirts looked like a balloon. 

She called him a little gentleman, and said that he 

was so fine that he might go to the royal court 

ball 

** Yes, why not f " thought Anders. " Seeing that 

I am so fine, I may as well go and visit the king." 
And so he did. In the palace j-ard stood two 

soldiers with shining helmets, and with muskets 

over their shoulders; and when Anders came, both 

the muskets were levelled at him. 

- * Where may you be going? " asked one of the - 

soldiers. 

** I am going to the court ball," answered Anders. 
** Guess not," said the other soldier, and put his 

foot forward. " Nobody is allowed there without a 

uniform." 

' But just at this instant the princess came trip- ' 

[Hng across the yard. She was dressed in white silk 

with bows of gold ribbon. When she became 

aware of Anders and the soldiers, she walked over 

to them. 
"Oh," she said, f he has such an extraordinarily 
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fine cap on his head, and that will do just as well 
as a uniform." 

And she took Anders' hand and walked with him 
up the broad marble stairs, where soldiers were 
posted at every third step, and through the magnifi- 
cent halls where courtiers in silk and velvet stood 
bowing wherever he went* For^ like as not, they 
must have thought him a prince when they saw his 
fine cap. 

At the further end of the largest hall a table was 
set with golden cups and golden plates in long 
rows. On huge silver platters were pyramids of 
tarts and cakes, and red wine sparkled in glittering 
decanters. The princess sat down under a blue 
canopy with bouquets of roses ; and she let Anders 
sit in a golden chair by her side. 

**But you must not eat with your cap on your 
head,'* she said, and was going to take it off. 

*' Oh, yes, I can eat just as well,'* said Anders, and 
held on to his cap, for if they should take it away 
from him, nobody would any longer believe that he 
was a prince, and, besides, he did not feel sure that 
he would get it back again. 

''Well, well, give it to me,** said the princess, 
** and I will give you a kiss.'* 
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The princess was certainly beautiful, and he 
'^oarly liked to be kissed by her, but the 
' H made he would not give up 
'•lok his head- 
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held on to his red cap which everybody was so 
anxious to get But when the king came nearer to 
him, with his gold crown between his hands, then 
he grew frightened as never before, for a king can 
do what he likes, and he would be likely to cheat 
him out of his cap, if he did not take good care. 

With one jump Anders got out of his chair. 
He darted like an arrow through all the halls, down 
all the stairs, and across the yard. He twisted 
himself like an ccl between the outstretched arms 
of the courtiers, and over the soldiers' muskets he 
jumped like a little rabbit. He ran so fast that the 
princess's necklace fell off his neck, and all the cakes 
jumped out of his pockets. But his cap he had. 
He still held on to it with both his hands as he 
rushed into his mother's cottage. 

And his mother took him up in her lap, and he 
told her all his adventures, and how everybody 
wanted his cap. And all his brothers and sisters 
stood around and listened with their mouths open. 

But when his big , brother heard that he had 
refused to give his cap for the king's golden crown, 
he said that Anders was stupid. Just think what 
splendid things one might get in exchange for the 
crown ; and Anders could have had a still finer cap. 
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THE PEASANT AND THE BROWNIES. 




NCE upon a time there was 
a peasant walking about in 
< his large garden, digging 
and planting. At last ho 
grew tired and sat duwn to 
rest in the summcr-houM: 
where the stone table stood. 
He rested his elbow on the granite-table tup, and 
gazed out into the warm sunlight, which heated the 
ground and charmed the plants and the flowers out 
of the earth and loosened the coverings ol the tender 
leaf buda. 

All of a sudden he felt something falling in his 
lap, just as if it had been brushed from the table ; 
and when he bent down to see what it was, he 
found a pair of the funniest little gray wonted 
slippers with pointed Iocs. 
Where did they come from ? 
He put his fingers into them, and as they were 
quite elastic, he took off his shoes and tried to put 
the little slippers on his feet, just for fun. 
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He could pull them only half-way over his toes ; 
what was left stuck out empty, however much he 
pulled. Bu( he did not fuss witl^ them very long, 
for he was suddenly aware of a queer noise all 
around hini, and when he raised his head he saw 
something very strange indeed. 

Wheresoever he looked, on the ground, on the 
table, and OD the benches, there danced most cun- 
ning little brownies. Five or six of them were 
even sitting up in the basswood tree, playing on 
flutes and beating a drum. It was a ball in full 
swing, and the dancing couples were not very par- 
ticular about an even floor. Sonietimes they were 
swinging around in the grass, sometimes on the 
table, then in the air and among the branches and 
twigs of the tree, just as it happened. Their feet 
were lively as grasshoppers. And when they 
grew tiredt the brownie gentleman would take his 
lady to a twig or a bough, and serve her with a 
cooling draught out of a folded plantain leal 
There was only a drop in each; but these drops 
were fetched from a broken jug standing under a 
gaiden teat; and when the peasant looked, he found 
that die jug was one of his own, which had recently 
been broken and thrown away. And in it was beer, 
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probably his own beer, which they had taken from 
his cellar. 

But they had also solid food to eat. On a broken 
piece of earthenware was neatly served small pieces 
of sugar, and on an empty tin can, bottom side up, 
lay a fragment of a cheese omelet, from which every- 
body could help themselves, with a rose thorn for a 
knife. 

"Ah, the little thieves," said the peasant;** it is 
well that they are small eaters/* 

Suddenly he felt something pinching his toes, and 
bending down he saw a little brownie pulling at 
the tiny slippers which he had found. 

When the brownie perceived that the peasant 
was looking at him, he grew so frightened that he 
almost doubled up. His little face, which was round 
and youthful in spite of his gray hair and his long 
gray beard, looked thoroughly alarmed, but still he 
kept pulling at the slippers. 

** These are my slippers, if you please,'' he said. 
" These are my slippers I •* 

**Is that so?** answered the peasant. ''Well, 
many thanks to you, for I mean to keep them, 
I do.- 

He was well pleased with those little slippers, for 
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he understood well enough that it was on account 
o£ them that he could hear and see things which 
otherwise he could not. 

But then the little brownie began to sob, and he 
be^ed so politely and pitifully, — 

" Dear, kind Mr. Peasant, let me have them, for 
else I cannot go with my comrades. Without my 
slippers I can no longer jump and dance. Without 
them my feet are heavy as men's, aiid I must walk 
on the ground as they do. And they can see me, 
and I must hide in holes and corners^ for I am so 
afraid, so very much afraid of them ; and my little 
brownie friends I can neither hear nor see any more. 
Oh, give me back my little slippers I " 

But the peasant shook his head, laughing. 

** Na no, my little fellow. Do you think I am so 
stupid ? ** he said, and he laid a finger on his nose. 
" I have an idea. You might make a splendid 
house brownie, you might I will give you a pair 
of shoes of my baby boy's, which are both warmer 
and stronger than your own. And you may live in 
the garret or in the cellar, and go about looking 
after the house. It will be very much tetter for 
you to be doing something useful in the world than 
to idle away your days and nights." 
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But now everything had become quite still 
around them. The other brownies had noticed 
that something was going on. They stopped their 
dancing. The musicians leaped down from the tree 
branches, and they stood all in a ring around the 
poor little brownie who had lost his slippers. 

**Give him back his slippers! Give him back 
his slippers!** they begged so pathetically; and a 
little brownie girl with long, hanging gray hair, and 
with the blackest sparkling little eyes under her red 
cap, stepped up in front of the others. 

''Dear, kind Mr. Peasant,*' she pleaded, ''give 
him back his little slippers. I am his betrothed. 
This very day we were engaged, and we are to be 
married next fall. Give him back his little slippers ! '* 

She sprang forward to her little brownie friend, 
and kissed his lips to console him. And he 
stretched his arms after her and tried to embrace 
her, but could not ; for he could no longer see her. 

** Bosh ! " said the peasant. '* He has been loafing 
long enough, and he has stolen my food and my 
drink. Now he will have to work for it, and that's 
certain I ** 

He waved his hands so that the frightened little 

brownies dispersed in all directions. And then he 
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grabbed the remaining poor little fellow by his 
back, put him in his large blue garden apron, and 
carried him into the house. 

There he took a bundle of straw and laid it be* 
tween the bins and barrels in the moist cellar, and 
another bundle he put between two large trunks in 
the garret And thus the little brownie had two 
homes, and he could move from one to the other 
whenever he pleased Was not that being well 
fixed? Just like having a winter home and a sum- 
mer residence. 

The peasant hung a ring with many keys at the 
brownie*s belt, so that he might enter whatever 
room or closet he liked, and, lastly, he put on his 
feet his baby's coarse red shoes. '' These are such 
excellent shoes,** he said, ** that you even ought to 
be thankful for the exchange/' 

And now he was to sneak about from early to 
late, and from late to eariy, to watch the house 
against rats and thieves and fire. And he was ex* 
pected to pull the hair of the lazy servants when 
they fell asleep over their work, and he must see 
to it that nothing should be wasted of his master's 
belongings. 

And if he did all his work satisfactorily, he 
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should also have his honest reward. The peasant 
would himself carry to him both wheat bread and 
butter, and oatmeal with honey. And he would 
fare like a prince, and he would soon find out how 
much better it was to stay with a man, and eat his 
food, and do his work, than to run about the coun- 
try like a hobo with the other brownies. 

Before the peasant left him to himself, he put a 
bowl of bread and milk by the brownie's bundle of 
straw, for he wished him to see that he was far from 

being niggardly. 

Thus the free, cheerful little brownie became a 
poor, pitiful house brownie, who had to live in the 
dark and in loneliness, stealing from one dusty, 
dirty corner to another, and without any purpose of 
existence but to work for his master. 

And the peasant was very strict with him, and 
did not allow him to shirk his duties. If a mouse 
was heard in the cellar, or if anything went amiss in 
the house, then the brownie's bowl remained empty. 
He had to tramp all night long through the house, 
through cellar and living rooms, closets and garret; 
and he had to do it on tiptoe, though his poor little 
feet, formerly so light and agile, were now heavy as 
leaden weights. 
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But sometimes, when the moon was shining, he 
would sit down to rest in the little garret window ; 
and he'would look out over the great, beautiful world, 
which once was his. for he had freely used as his 
own everything in the world that pleased his fancy. 
Invisible, he had lived in the peasant's hut and m 
the king's palace, rested in their beds, eaten their 
food, driven in their carriages, sailed in their boats, 
danced on their meadows, and played in their 
gaidens. No property rights did then exist for 

him. # 1 £ 

But now all his world consisted of a couple of 

moist and dirty comers and two miserable bundles 

of strsiw 
Never again would he take part in a dance in the 

warm sunlight. Never would he see his comrades 
or his beloved any more. 

And still he knew that they were with him. Me 
often felt his little girl's kisses on his forehead and 
her caresses on his cheek. And then he called out 

to her, — , , , 

-Is that you? Is that you? Is that my own 
dearest little friend? Take off your slippers I Oh. 
Uke off your slippers for one little moment, that I 
may see you." 
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But he never got any answer, for he could not 
hear her. And he rocked his gray little head 
between his hands, staring in the dark till his eyes 
thrust themselves out from their sunken sockets. 

One night, however, while sitting in the garret 
window, he felt somebody pulling his baby shoes off 
his feet, clasping them together, and putting over 
them both something soft and velvety. 

Then it seemed to him as if a veil had been taken 
away from his eyes. He saw that the whole garret 
was filled with brownies, and by his side, in the win- 
dow, sat his brownie sweetheart with both her feet 
in one of her slippers. The other one she had lent 
to the poor little house brownie. 

And he smiled and wept, nodded to his comrades, 
and put his arms around his beloved's waist But 
she pushed him away from her. 

- Look out for my slipper I " she cried. 

She quivered with fright, for the peasant was spy- 
ing on them night and day, she claimed. He kept 
his brownie slippers on his toes and would sneak 
after them to capture some more of them, if they 
should happen to drop their slippers. Therefore 
she had never dared to take both of them off at 
once. And before the poor little brownie had time 
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to speak a woid with his friends, she took her slip- 
per back ; and there he sat, alone again as before. 

After some time, however, his friends came back 
again: and for a moment he was permitted to keep 
the bfownie slipper on his feet and to see his happy 
comrades. These moments grew even longer and- 
longer until one night they were surprised in a 

crael way. 

Just as the brownie giri was taking back her slip-, 
per. a coarse hand was thrust out of a large box 
which stood near the window. 

The long fingers grabbed the little slipper, and, 
upsetting the box under which he had been hiding, 
the peasant sprang up and tried to capture the little 

brownie girL 

But she skipped nimbly away on one foot; and in 
his haste the peasant did not notice that he had lost 
one of his own brownie slippers. But one of the 
brownies saw it, snatched it, and threw it to the girl, 
who, after putting her foot in it, was as quick on her 

feet as ever before. 
She and the peasant had only made an exchange 

of slippers. 

After this adventure the little house brownie saw 
no more d his friends for a long time. He did not 
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even feel his sweetheart's caresses any more; and 
his loneliness pressed on him heavier and heavier 
each day. He did not eat the food which the peas- 
ant set out for him, he walked about with bent 
back as an old man, and he neglected to hunt for 
mice and rats. Instead, he sat looking on while 
these little thieves lay down to sleep, after having 
satisfied their hunger. 

•• Teach me how to sleep," he said. 

But they answered nothing. 

When everything was quiet, he walked through 
all the rooms in the house, stopped at the baby's 
crib, and listened to its deep and regular breathing. 

♦• Teach me to sleep," he begged. 

But the child slept on as before, sweetly and 
soundly. 

He walked over to the dog who lay snoring on 

the door-mat. 

"Oh, teach me how to sleep I" 

The dog whined in his sleep. That was his only 
answer. 

Nobody could teach the brownie how to sleep, 
and by himself he knew not how, for little brownies 
never do. But he wanted so much to know how. 
He would gladly have slept away all his long, joy- 
less life. 
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And the time passed, — days and weeks and 

roonths; 

One moonlight night when he was roaming about 
the garret* at last he felt again an invisible hand 
pulling him along. It led him to the middle of the 
floor, and he felt his feet being shoved into the little 
slipper. 

At the same time he saw his betrothed by his 
side, and around them stood all the brownies in a 
ring to guard them against danger. 

The little brownie girl looked so sadly and so 

lovingly at him. 

-My own dearest," she said, "we have heard 
your complaint, and it cuts us to the heart We 
hear it when we jest and laugh. We hear it when 
we dance and play. You wish to sleep I ... I 
have been far, far away to see a very wise old 
witch ; and I asked her if a brownie could never 
be made ^o sleep. She gave me some strange 
floweis, and told me that when a brownie takes his 
slippers off, and smells the fragrance of these flowers, 
then he will go to sleep. Do you wish to do that ? " 

-Yes, yes," said the poor little house brownie. 
He woukl gladly get away from his life and all. 

-We have made you a little bed,'* continued the 
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girl, **and we will bury it under the basswopd 
trees in the garden, though not very deep. And we 
shall plant these flowers above you, and you will 
feel their fragrance, for there are many little holes 
in the cover of your bed; and you will lie there 
and dream such beautiful dreams of fresh air and 
sunlight and of all our happy pastimes." 

-Ah, how nice this will be I** said the little 
brownie. "Where is my wonderful bed?" 

The ring opened, and eight little brownies car- 
ried forward a little golden casket, bedded with 
white silken pillows, and a silver-embroidered cover- 
let. They put it down in front of the house 
brownie and took their places in the ring again. 

Then the little brownie looked all around him. 
And he noticed that all his friends carried in iheir 
hands large black lilies with golden centres, and his 
own beloved sweetheart held the largest one. 

'* Farewell, dear friends," he said, and stretched 
his arms towards them. - Many thanks for your 
loving kindness, and for the very best gift you could 
have bestowed upon me." 

He kissed his betrothed on her cheeks and on 
her lips, and he pulled her slipper off his feet. 

Again there was only the empty garret around 
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hinu But the little golden casket stood there still. 
He stepped into it, and tucked the silver-embroi- 
dered coverlet about himself and shut his eyes. 

Then he noticed a sweet fragrance* and under- 
stood that it came from the black lilies which his 
betrothed and all his comrades had placed beside 
him. It was a strange scent It carried with it 
something of fresh air and coolness, of the song of 
birds, and of the caress of gentle winds. 

The golden cover was fastened onto the golden 
casket but he felt only, as if he had a canopy 
above him ; and it seemed to lift itself higher and 
higher until the clouds of the sky passed under it 

Then the eight little brownies took the casket 
between them and carried it downstairs. But he 
fdt as if he were rocking in a boat over dancing 
waves. Still the waves were not waves of water, 
but of air, and they carried him higher and higher. 
It was as if he had recovered his brownie slippers 
and become free apd light-hearted again. 

But the brownies carried the casket out from the 
house, along the sanded garden paths, and over to 
the little grave under the basswood trees. They 
lowered it and covered it with mellow loam; and 
every biawnie planted a flower on the mound, so 
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that their sleeping friend would instantly begin 
dreaming of gardens and other pleasant places. 

Then they all looked around to make sure that 
nobody had observed them. The little brownie 
girl embraced all the flowers on the grave, kissed 
them, and begged them to give her love to him who 
was sleeping below. 

Yet though they knew it not somebody had seen 
them ; and this somebody was the very same peas- 
ant who was the cause of all their troubles. He 
was in the habit of sleeping with his litde brownie 
slippers on his toes, and therefore he had noticed 
the creaking of the door and heard the brownies 
going upstairs. And then he had stolen after them 
and witnessed all their proceedings. 

While they were standing around the grave, he 
had been hiding in the bushes, but as soon as they 
disappeared he came forward. He walked up to 
the little mound, threw earth and flowers aside, and 
dug up the golden c^ket. He placed it in the 
moonlight and opened the lid. 

There the little brownie was lying with his black 
lilies all about him. He was so thin and pale. 
But now when he was at rest, there was an expres* 
sion of happiness around his mouth which the 
peasant had not seen before. 
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- Poor little brownie ! " he said. " I did not think 
that your staying with me would be such a heavy 

burden on you, rr u:„ 

And he pulled the little brownie slippers off his 

-Here are your slippers." he said. "Now you 
must live again, and be gay and happy ^^^'''^' 

He put them on the brownie's feet, and expected 
to see him instantly vanish in genuine brownie 
fashion. But this did not take place. He remamed 
in his casket, as pale and as lifeless as before. The 
little slippers seemed to have lost their power. 
'VenZ peasant took the black lilies and threw 
them far away. But he did so m vain. The little 
brownie slept peacefully on. 

There seemed to be a thorn sticking in the 
peasant's heart, and it stung him deeper and deei^ 
^rt him to think of the poor httle fellow who^ 
happiness in life he had stolen He had never 
S^ned that he had oppressed him to such a„ 
*^t that he would wish to get nd of his very 
life And he took the little brownie out of Ae 
«ket.held him in his arms, tried to warm l«m wiA 

S taU and to Ki^ »»»™ ^"* *«"" ""* ^ 
breath. 
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Thus he sat until the moon paled with the com- 
ing dawn. The sky began to blush and suddenly 
the sun rose. 

When the first sunbeams kissed the brownie 
figure in the peasant's lap, a quivering passed through 
it The sunken face brightened. The little brownie 
opened his eyes and smiled and — in that instant the 
peasant sat with empty arms, looking quite stupid. 

But then it dawned upon him that the brownie 
had come to life again, and that the sun and Its 
warmth had wakened him. It was sunlight and 
heat that he needed in order to live. 

The peasant sighed. Now he had neither a house 
brownie nor any brownie slippers. Still he could 
not help smiling, for his heart felt so much lighter 
now that the little brownie was happy again. 

But stay! was not somebody patting his shoulder? 
And did he not feel a whisper in his ear ? 

Yet he heard nothing. But it seemed to him as 
if this shadow of a , whisper had meant to say, 
** Father Peasant t Father Peasant ! you have not 
done this for nothing.*' And he knew that this 
must have been the brownie thanking him. 

And the peasant picked up the golden casket as a 
keepsake and went to his home again. 
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But from this hour his homestead was as if it had 
been charmed. All work went easy. In the bams 
harvests weie gathered many times richer than ever 
before, his cattle and sheep throve and multiplied 
wonderfully, and everything in hb house was 
cheerful, and everybody in constant good humor. 

His was the best (arm for miles and miles around, 
^ no waste of anything, plenty of produce, mirth, 
and happiness, — and people told the peasant that 
there roust be house brownies on his place. 

** No, no house brownies who worit in silence and 
flarkness," answered the peasant, "but free and 
hi^ipy little brownies who dance about in the sun- 
shine and pby and laugh. Yes, audi I have to 
bdpnb* 
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